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Who said this? 


“Never suffer a thought to be harbored in your 
mind which you would not avow openly. When 
tempted to do anything in secret, ask yourself 
if you would do it in public. If you would not, 
be sure it is wrong.” 





It is customary to hail the author of these lines as 
the champion of democracy; and, of course, as the 
champion of liberty. 


All historians agree that Thomas Jefferson was an 
aristocrat at heart. But he should be honored as an aristo- 
crat of marked human intelligence, exquisite taste and 
good manners. His grasp of social and economic prob- 
lems demonstrates, as one of his contemporaries has 
stated, that he was “always about a century ahead of his 
times." And where, in all literature, outside of the Bible, 
will one find a phrase of such brevity, clarity and moral 
power as "a decent respect for the opinions of mankind" 
—words which Jefferson wove into his most famous 
masterpiece, the immortal Declaration of Independence? 


And speaking of weaving, where, in all the world, 
will you find such quality and integrity woven into fabrics 
for sacred vestures and altar draperies as in those pro- 
duced on the looms of Allen? Truly, “the Liturgy Lives 

ills 


in the Weave!" 
Afien Silk 
iturgical abrics 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


“Buy American” 





Trade Mark Reg. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
DRAPERY FABRICS 


BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Brother Florus Vincent, F.S.C., M.A, 

Brother Florus Vincent, who has a 
master’s degree from Catholic University 
of America with major in Latin, has been 
teaching in high school and college for 
thirty years. At present he teaches Latin 
and religion at Central Catholic High 
School, Pittsburgh. 


Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D. 

Doctor McCormick, superintendent of 
Catholic Schools, Baltimore, and presi- 
dent of the elementary department of 
the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, needs little introduction to our 
readers. Doctor McCormick is rounding 
out his second year as president of the 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Asso- 
ciation. As a result of his guidance of 
this young organization, it has recently 
begun a program of evaluation of audio- 
visual materials. A set of criteria is 
promised for our next issue from his 
office, the work of the evaluation com- 
mittee. 


Sister Marie Charles, M.H.S.H. 

Sister Marie Charles is a parish visitor, 
organizer for the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine in city parishes, and a mem- 
ber of the catechetical department main- 
tained by her institute. In addition to the 
training for special work of her congre- 
gation, she studied at Fordham University 
for a B.S. in Education, and at N.Y.U. 
for an M.A., her major fields being social 
science, religion, and speech. Sister has 
taught religion for a number of years 
on both the elementary and secondary lev- 
els and has given courses in methods of 
teaching religion to various congrega- 
tions of teaching Sisters. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph D. McFarland, 
M.A., S.T.D. 

Monsignor McFarland views, as pastor, 
the work of the P.T.A. in his school, A 
graduate of the University of Dayton, 
he has an M.A. in social and _ political 
science from Columbia University, and 
a doctorate in sacred theology from Pro- 
paganda University, Rome. 


Sister Mary Louis, C.PP.S. 

Sister Mary Louis has been teaching 
in high school for some eighteen years. 
She has also been moderator of the 
school paper and yearbook for most of 
those years. A teacher of Latin and 
English, Sister is.a graduate of St 
Louis University, A.B., and M.A. 


Brother Raymond B. Glemet, S.M. 

Brother Glemet, treasurer of the Catho- 
lic Audio-Visual Educators Association, 
puts the spotlight on the “audio” part of 
audio-visual education in his contribe 
tion to this issue. He finds the central 
sound system a coordinating and inte 
grating influence in the small and large 
school. 
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ANEW SVE FILMSTRIP SERIES PORTRAYING 


THE PROBLEMS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


OF TODAY'S MISSIONARIES 


Recommended for use in religion 
classes for study of the work of the 
universal Church, and in social studies 
classes to achieve a better understand- 
ing of the geographical, social and 
religious aspects of the countries and 
peoples discussed. 

Only through an awareness of the 
difficulties involved, can one realize 
how great are the accomplishments of 
missionaries . . . and how much re- 
mains to be done. This unusual series 
of filmstrips has the ecclesiastical ap- 
proval of the Archdiocese of Chicago, 
and was prepared in cooperation with 








A SUBSIDIARY OF 





Society For 
Visual Education, Inc. 





E GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


The Divine Word Missionaries, Techny, 
Illinois. These strips provide a dra- 
matic insight into the problems facing 
missionaries today . . . and engender a 
greater appreciation of the work they 
are doing. The Stone Age mentality of 
the New Guinea people; the essen- 
tiality of the rice crop to Indonesian 
livelihood; the belief in fetishes in the 
Gold Coast; the rebuilding of the Faith 
in the Philippines—these and other 
complex situations are fully covered in 
this five-filmstrip series which utilizes 
original color transparencies photo- 
graphed by Rev. Peter Bell, S.V.D. 


Name 

School (or Church) 
Address 

City 





Society For Visual Education, inc. 


(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send, without charge or obligation, the literature 
or information | have checked below: 


(J New SVE Catholic filmstrip folder. 
C) SVE Catholic Religious and Educational Catalog. 
([] Name of my authorized SVE Dealer. 






WORLD MISSIONARY SOCIAL 
STUDIES SERIES 


A912-1 Missionary Adventure in New Guinea 
(60 frames) ; 

A912-2 Missionary Adventure in Indonesia i 
(53 frames) 

A912-3 Missionary Adventure in the Philippines 
(58 frames) 

A912-4 Missionary Adventure in the Gold Coast 
(58 frames) 

A912-5 Missionary Adventure in Japan 
(55 frames) 

Each filmstrip, in color, captioned........ $ 5.50 

A912S Complete set, 5 filmstrips, boxed. ..25.00 


OTHER NEW CATHOLIC RELEASES... 
The Lily of Israel (3 filmstrips) 

The Rosary (4 filmstrips with records) 

Life of Saint Pius X and the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine (1 filmstrip) 

The Roman Catholic Church Today (1 fiimstrip) 
Signs of Life (5 filmstrips) 


Send for free folder 


Just mail the coupon for your free copy of 
the SVE folder describing these —— 
new Catholic filmstrip releases . . . 
important supplement to your SVE Cath. 
olic Catalog. 


_ 
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News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Portfolio of Award Drawings 

The American Lead Pencil Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., has published the 28th 
annual portfolio of lead pencil drawings 
that won national honors in the 1955 
Venus-Scholastic Art Awards. 

Under the Venus Drawing Pencil 
classification the company sponsors 20 
national awards. To encourage and help 


the students further their fine arts educa- 
tion cash awards were distributed. En- 
tries in this contest are received from 
students enrolled in secondary schools 
located in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 

The portfolio of student drawings show 
the rich variety in lines, tone, and texture 
possible in graduated work using -pencils 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented with the hope you find this interesting and useful 


ih tt 


Lie 





A 3-Dimension Moving Mural 


Here's mobile idea adaptable for any grade or subject. 
lt is something entire class can create and all have zest in doing. 


e After observing the sea, animals 
and plant life at first hand, class 
decided to make a mural. Back of 
room was covered with butcher 
paper, to height of 7 ft. 
All was in readiness to 
paint when suggestions 
came to make the fish 
move, to get into boxes 
and move animals on 
sticks thru top, to dress 
as divers, and so on. So 
the moving mural grew. 
Soon, students were painting ocean blues and 


greens. Jellyfish, octopus and starfish were 
traveling near rocks and sand on the mural. 


THE 





FOR THIS IDEA 


we thank California 
class-room teacher 
FRANCES L. READ and 
SCHOOL 
Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 





Committees were busy planning, pe 
pasting, painting and studying about sea life. 


Animals were painted on butcher paper, 2 
sides cut out, stuffed with newspaper and 

stapled together. 2 strings 
were ncueed and tied to 
erasers. Then, thrown over 
16-gauge wire fastened with 
screw-eye to molding on one 
side of room. 


Erasers were thrown over 
wire stretched at other side 
of room. Then removed and 
strings attached to a rod. 
Animals could be controlled 
30 ft. away. When controlled by one string, 
metal washer was tied to end of string and 
slipped over a tack to keep it in place. 


ARTS 


Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it. 
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of different values. The portfolio along 
with a Venus drawing pencil sampler is 
available by writing: Scholastic Educa- 
tional Division of the American Lead 
Pencil Company in Hoboken, N. J. A 
nominal charge of 10¢ has been made to 
cover costs of printing and handling. 
SS&E 32 


Two Interruption Shutter 
On 16mm Projectors 

During the past year, 51% of Victor 
16mm sound motion picture projectors 
going into the school market have been 
equipped with a two interruption type 
shutter. This is a means of dealing with 
the problem of extraneous light in class- 
rooms, 





The new Mark II Shutter is a two 
interruption mechanism which breaks the 
light beam 48 times per second at sound 
film speed. This allows 38% more light 
to pass through the film and on to the 
screen over a three interruption type 
shutter which breaks the light beam 72 
times per second. 

All Victor Sound Projectors have it as 
optional equipment at no increase in cost. 

The Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa, has also on the market 
a shutter conversion kit that can be in- 
stalled in any of its 16mm _ projectors 
produced since 1942. The kits are avail- 
able and can be installed by Victor service 
centers throughout the world. 


SS&E 33 


Counter and Margin Adjustment 
Added to Ditto D-10 

A three-digit reset counter and positive 
margin adjustment are two of four new 
features announced by Ditto, Incorpor- 
ated, for its low-cost D-10 direct process 
duplicator. 

The machine has also been equipped 
with a nickel-plated fluid tank and a 
slotted drum for magnetic blockout work. 
Price of the improved D-10 remains $195, 
less stand, according to the Chicago 
manufacturer. 

With the new margin adjustment, the 
master may be moved %4-inch up or down 
from its original position by turning 4 
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knurled wheel within the drum. “This 
adjustment is important for systems du- 
plicating, where the master must register 
exactly with pre-printed copy forms.” 
Up to 999 copies are automatically 
counted by the new reset counter when 
the duplicator is in operation. The 
Ditto D-10 is a hand-operated dupli- 





cator with automatic paper feed. It pro- 

duces up to 120 copies a minute in as 

many as five colors at the same time. 
SS&E 34 


3-M’s Second Long-play Tape 

For use in your tape recorder you now 
may choose a -new long-play tape. In 
these columns we announced last year, 
the then new 3M’s first long-play tape 
which had acetate backing. This tape 
added 50% to the amount of tape that 
could fit on a given size reel, thus also 
adding 50% more recording time for a 
reel using the new tape. 

Now 3M’s offer a second long-play 
tape with DuPont “Mylar” backing. Your 
choice is then between two long-play 
tapes: the polyester tape No. 150 for 
durability; and the acetate tape No. 190 
for economy. 





Both “Extra Play” tapes feature 3M’s 
high potence oxide coating, the firm’s 
patented silicone dry-lubrication and a 
new 7-inch “loop-lok” reel for easier, 
faster tape threading. 

The No. 150 tape is $7.95 for 1800 feet 
on a 7-inch reel; the No. 190 has been 
reduced to $5.50 from $7.70, for the same 
length of tape. 


SS&E 35 


For a Fresh Bulletin Board 
It is true that bulletin boards have tra- 
(Continued on page 449) 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Coal . . .““buried sunlight’. . . plays a key role in making our 
standard of living the highest in the world. It is a major source 
of our electrical power. It fires the furnaces which produce our 
steel. It is both fuel and raw material for hundreds of diverse 
industries ...all linked by dependable railroad transportation. 


ei 
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Out of the mine, raw coal is washed and 
graded, then poured into hopper cars 
which will carry it to destinations all over 
the country—often hundreds of miles away. 





Power plants are the biggest single users 
of coal. Huge generators convert it into 
electricity to light our streets, cook our 
meals, provide power for industry. 








Coal is a major ingredient in the making 
of iron and steel. Towering blast furnaces 
and steel mills need 2 million tons of coal 
every week. 





Over 200,000 common articles are made 
from coal...thanks to modern chemistry! 
They include plastic raincoats, nylon 
stockings, cosmetics, drugs and dyes. 


Bridging the gap from coal mine to power plant, from blast furnace to 
assembly line, from manufacturer to you, is the world’s greatest mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving 
you at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 











SHE WANTED TO KNOW WHO 
but she stayed to learn how 










S... looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 


wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 






The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
Day after day | observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster's mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 
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~ ™ THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


~ 20 separate volumes with a quick, fact-finding cross-index 
in the 20th volume. Importantly revised, newly laid out. Big 
bleed photographs, more-readable-than-ever type. 13,000 
; illustrations of which 700 black and white and 118 color 
pictures never appeared in The Book of Knowledge be- 


fore. More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 








THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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GERMANY PRODUCES A NEW CATECHISM 


THE OcTOBER NUMBER of The Sower (Lower Gornal, 
Dudley) tells us that the event of the year, catechetically 
speaking, has been the publication of the new German 
catechism, Katolischer Katechismus der Bistiimer Deut- 
schlands (Verlag Herder, Freiburg; M 3.50), ordered 
for use by all the German bishops. This catechism was 
along time in preparation. The labor of preparing it was 
entrusted to that Catechetical Society of Munich which 
has been well known for its pioneer work from the 
distant days before the first world war. The writer con- 
gratulates Dr. K. Tillman of the Munich Oratory, and 
his able associates, on bringing this particular task to 
a successful conclusion. This catechism is a regular doc- 
trine textbook for pupils of ten or over, in which the 
usual kind of questions and answers occur only inciden- 
tally as one element in each lesson. There are 136 les- 
sons or chapters, arranged in four large divisions: God 
and our Redemption; the Church and the Sacraments ; 
the Commandments ; and the Last Things. An Appen- 
dix contains some business-like suggestions for daily 
living, and a large number of prayers. The reviewer in 
The Sower finds that the main purpose of the work is 
to put holy Scripture and scriptural language back into 
religious instruction. 

The new publication raises again the whole problem 
of school textbooks—whether they do more good than 
harm. The teacher sets before himself the goal of getting 
some sort of image of the thing taught into the pupils’ 
heads. Is this to be a direct image of the thing itself, or 
is it to be frankly an image of a number of printed pages? 
Reality or text, which? Or is it best to comment humbly 
on a text? Comment is in place when we attempt to 
teach Scripture, or Aquinas. We fear that the average 
textbook is not strong enough to carry a commentator. 
A catechism which is to serve as an official national 
teligion book needs to be good literature, as well as to 
be good theology and good pedagogics. The reviewer 
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MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR HDITORUAL 


confesses that his own German is insufficient to form 
any judgment about these features of the new German 
catechism. He wonders if the teacher is expected to ex- 
pand it, and if so whether the teacher can be relied upon 
to do this properly. He notes that the topics of the draw- 
ings seem well-chosen and imaginative, “but the parti- 
cular artistic style adopted will not please everybody, 
and might be called unbeautiful by some.” 

Again he returns to the main problem: should we pin 
our faith to a religion textbook or to the teacher? A 
good teacher can keep the teaching alive, but some teach- 
ers are incurably dead-minded. Even a good textbook 
will by-pass such a teacher. 

Our reviewer says that this new catechism marks a 
beneficial era in catechism-making. The essential core 
of questions and answers is a great merit. Katolischer 
Katechismus der Bistiimer Deutschlands represents a 
definite departure from the old method, sometimes called 
the parrot method, of teaching the truths of religion. The 
248 questions and answers are interspersed throughout 
the book and the pupil is led inductively to a functional 
knowledge of the truths presented. 

This new work of the German episcopate, fully ap- 
proved as it is by the Holy See, may begin a new era in 
catechetics. Can we hope for an English translation? 


EDUCATIONAL CREDIT FOR TV LISTENING 


RECENTLY (DECEMBER 9, 1955) DePaut UNIVERSITY 
announced that Dr. Raymond J. McCall, professor and 
chairman. of the psychology department at DePaul Uni- 
versity, would teach the first college course ever offered 
for credit on WTTW (Channel 11), Chicago’s educa- 
tional television station. This class in introductory psy- 
chology was scheduled to begin on December 16, 1955. 
At the moment of the announcement, more than 1,000 
students had enrolled as auditors. Dr. McCall is well 
qualified in the field. He holds two doctoral degrees, one 
in philosophy from Fordham (1941) and the other in 
psychology from Columbia University (1951). Previous 
to serving at DePaul, he was chairman of the psychology 
and philosophy departments at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn. He is the author of a textbook and a frequent 
contributor to psychological and philosophical journals. 
In the spring of 1954 he received a Ford Foundation 
fellowship for advanced study in psychology at Harvard 
University. He has long contended that psychologists 
have sadly neglected the normal human being, and has 
devoted his research to this particular field. In speaking 
of the course he will teach on television, Dr. McCall 
stressed the hope that the students enrolled or auditing 
would get a general, overall appreciation of the science 
of psychology, rather than of psychology as an art that 








can be applied to the solution ot personal problems. ‘““The 
public,” he said, “has been oversold on the last aspect. 
We are trying to teach a genuine college-level course.” 


SISTER-FORMATION CONFERENCES 


AT A MEETING IN ATLANTIC City on April 14, 1955, 
the National Consultative Committee of the Sister- 
Formation Conferences, steps were taken to circulate 
the third issue of the Sister Formation Bulletin among 
the diocesan school superintendents and vicars for religi- 
ous throughout the United States. This Bulletin is the 
official publication of these conferences and seeks to 
give publicity to the measures taken to promote the 
advancement of the religious, cultural, and professional 
formation of Sisters on pre-servicé and in-service levels. 
Persons interested can subscribe for the Bulletin, $1.00 
a year. Address Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., editor, Mary- 
crest College, Davenport, Iowa. 

In the third issue of the Bulletin, Dr. Deferrari tells 
the story of The Catholic University and the affiliation 
of Sister formation institutions. The Catholic Univer- 
sity, he tells us, has always had the problem of Sister 
formation before it. The establishment of the Catholic 
Sisters college for the training of Sisters as teachers 
in residence and away from their convents is a unique 
project which resulted from this thinking. The Catholic 
University almost from the very beginning has been 
carrying on a process of “affiliation” in relation with 
Catholic educational institutions of all types. In fact 
by its very constitutions or statutes, which are approved 
by the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Univer- 
sities, it is bound to do so. 

At present the Catholic University has forty-three 
affiliates of this kind—teacher training institutions 
within religious communities. All started from scratch, 
as it were, and are all progressing at various speeds, but 
all are progressing. A few are recognized by their 
regional associations as four-year colleges; some are 
three-year, and others are two-year teacher training 
institutions. All are prospering. This is an achievement 
of which the Catholic University of America is proud. 


1956 WORKSHOPS 


CaTHotic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA ANNOUNCES six 
workshops to be conducted at the University this 
summer from June 15 to June 26. The first of these 
deal with the functions of the dean of studies in higher 
education. The group will take up the relation of the 
dean of studies and the other administrative officers of 
the college, and the problems of the academic dean with 
reference to students. Equipment and organization of 
the dean’s office will receive consideration. This is offered 
by the director, Doctor Roy J. Deferrari. Another work- 
shop will give special attention to the teaching of reading 
in the elementary schools. Questions of methods have 
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arisen during the past few years. There is great concern 


about the improvement of reading in intermediate 
grades. Stress will be put into general comprehension, 
word recognition, evaluation of pupils’ growth, develop- 
ment of attitudes and appreciations, parent problems, 
and other elements of the teaching of reading. 

The Reverend William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., will con- 
duct a workshop on mental health and special education, 
Here is an opportunity for administrators, supervisors, 
principals, and classroom teachers to receive orientation 
in the field of mental health. The group will cover 
educational procedures used in instructing the mentally 
retarded, speech defectives, the cerebral palsied, and 
other physically and mentally handicapped pupils, the 
emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted children. 
These classifications comprise 12.7% of children of 
school age. Problems encountered daily in the classroom 
will help to enrich’ the discussions. 

A registered nurse who is also a doctor of education, 
Edna H. Treasure, is the leader in a workshop devoted 
to implementation of the nursing curriculum in the 
clinical field. Clinical instructors, educational directors, 
supervisors, head nurses, and other personnel respon- 
sible for nursing education and nursing service programs 
will join this group. They will have opportunity for the 
discussion of problems arising in hospital environment 
in which nursing education and nursing service per- 
sonnel are working together with students in the patient 
situation. The aim is to lead the way in improving basic 
nursing education, inter-personal relationships, counsel- 
ing and guidance, and specific methods of implementing 
the curriculum in the clinical field. 

“On Art As Language” has as its objective to 
intensify understanding of visual arts as a language. 
Artists and art teachers will take part in seminars for 
teachers of art in elementary schools and colleges. A 
special seminar will address itself to planning a course 
of study in art for Catholic high schools. Even those 
who are not art teachers and those who have an interest 
in art appreciation will find these seminars of great 
interest and value. 

The sixth workshop, on music activities in the ele- 
mentary school, will attempt to meet the music needs of 
teachers in the elementary school. The assembled group 
will take up many of the problems of presenting music to 
the elementary school child, both in the vocal and the 
instrumental area. It is planned to conduct daily sessions 
for chant and liturgical music. A boy choir will give 
demonstrations under the leadership of Richard H. 
Werder, Ed.D. 

The seventh annual minor seminary conference will 
take place at The Catholic University on May 11, 12, 
and 13. This conference will take up the natural sciences 
as an area of the curriculum for the high school and 
junior college levels of the minor seminary. Leading 
minor seminary educators make up the staff. 
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By BROTHER FRANK J. KLAPP, S.M. 


Chaminade College, 425 S. Lindbergh Blvd. Clayton 24, Mo. 





Motivating HIGH SCHOOL WRITING 


THE TITLE OF THIS ARTICLE might seem to suggest 
a litany of methods to be employed in teaching students 
to write. Motivation, however, implies more than the 
sum total of good teaching techniques used to achieve 
an end. Unless guided by directive principles, ped- 
agogical devices can quickly degenerate into mere class- 
room theatrics. Now, the directive principles of teach- 
ing anything are found in the specific aims or objectives 
of the course. And it is in a full awareness of both the 
purpose and the process of a course that we find the 
best source of motivation for the teacher and the student. 
Let us, then, consider motivation under the double 
aspect of a moving ideal for writing and a moving 
method of writing. 


Motivation In General 


When St. Thomas Aquinas delivered his inaugural 
lecture upon receiving his master’s degree in theology, 
he chose as his theme this thought: “God so ordained 
that the gifts of His Providence should come to His 
lowest creatures through the mediation of those that 
are higher.” Gerald Vann applies this text to teachers 
and writers who “are as mountains watered from on 
high by divine wisdom so that they might pass on 
that wisdom to those they teach.” 

We are, therefore, channels of God’s truth—and, 
yes, of His grace. We communicate. Analogously, when 
we teach our students to write, we are teaching 
them the very act we are performing, namely, to 
communicate. Communication with its philosophical and 
theological implications is, I believe, the keyword in 
presenting the ideal by which to motivate students’ 
writing. “Kids” hang on avidly to bits of high thinking 
They like purple patches of philosophy and theology. 
So, let us explore with them the nature of communica- 
tion as we find it: 

(1) First, in the internal life of God, whose com- 
munication generates the Trinity. 

(2) Then, in God’s external life by which He com- 
municates a reflection of Himself to creatures that are 
footprints, images, or mirrors of His Beatitude. 

(3) Observe with the students the function of com- 
munication in external nature where everything, as 
Gerard Manley. Hopkins shows so well, is “news of 
God” or a live-wire “charged with the grandeur of 
God.” Every rung on the ladder of being communicates 
some aspect of Being. 

(4) A progressive examination of external nature 
will lead finally to the exchange of man with his fellow 


man which is a daily, practical, obvious communication 
—something our students never cease doing on the 
football field, in the cafeteria, on the bus, during study 
period, and especially during English classes. 

Writing, understood as communication, then, can 
be fun and can be stimulating for students. Notice that 
it is the very purpose of writing which is the motivating 
factor in students’ attempts to write, for the notion of 
communication suggests to the student something he is 
capable of doing. He is not yet asked to be an originator 
or a creator. He is simply asked to do what he very 
much likes to do—to communicate. 


Motivation In Particular 

There is, of course, an obvious danger in presenting 
the notion of communication as the moving ideal for 
writing. We might work up students’ enthusiasm with 
the ideas just discussed and then blandly assign them 
the task to go home and “communicate”—to write a 
thousand words on why there is blood on the moon! 
And we will probably make as much yardage to our 
goal of good writing as the coach who sends onto the 
field a team fired with enthusiasm but lacking well- 
organized practice. What is needed, then, is not only 
an ideal but also a moving method of writing. A student 
is motivated by an awareness of the end in view and, 
perhaps with even greater force at the time of writing, 
by a realization of the means to be used in achieving 
the desired end. 

Two principles should form the foundation of any 
method of teaching students to write. The approach 
should be gradual and it should be practical. The 
first we might call “developmental” ; the second, “func- 
tional.” By these terms I suggest that our approach 
to writing be a progressive, step by step plan that keeps 
before the student the whole act of writing while putting 
immediate emphasis on one element of writing. Call 
it, if you prefer, areas of concentration where stress 
is put successively on the word, the sentence, the 
paragraph, the full-length essay, imitative writing, and 
finally creative writing as an optimum. At the same 
time, the subject-matter of students’ writing should 
flow from the material worked upon in class. The 
student will be thoroughly discouraged if to begin his 
writing he must spend an hour thinking about a subject 
to develop. It is far better, at least in the beginning, 
for the teacher to assign a topic that grows naturally 
out of the day’s lesson. Thus, the assignment is, in 
reality, a functional piece’ of communication, and most 
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assignments—even the routine question-answer type— 
should be so considered by both the teacher and the 
students. This gradual and practical approach to writing 
can be demonstrated by examining some possible tech- 
niques in teaching the six elements of writing previously 
mentioned. 


The Word 

We must begin our gradual and practical approach 
with the prime matter of writing—the word. And here 
we face the major problem of students’ writing. Ad- 
mittedly, they know what they want to write, “but, 
Brother, I just can’t get the words to say my ideas!” 
Every good English class is a quarry where words, 
new and old, are daily mined. The teacher himself 
should use a distinctive vocabulary without fear of 
pedantry or obscurity. A subtle repetition of the word 
in a simpler form, or a direct question as to the meaning 
of the word just used, can clarify any possible vagueness. 
But the student must not merely become acquainted with 
a word, he must make friends with it, know intimately 
its meaning, its origin, its connotations. 

To assure a daily consciousness in hunting words, 
and to set in motion a gradual and practical approach 
to writing, I suggest the device of A Word a Day, 
Every Day. Begin each class period by putting the 
Word for Today on the blackboard, pronounce it, 
have the students together repeat the pronunciation 
several times, define it, use it in one or two model 
sentences. Then, the first item on the student’s assign- 
ment that night will be the use of this word in a 
“virile, man-sized sentence.” This procedure becomes 
standard, as regular as the assignment itself. Regardless 
of how pressed for time, the teacher meticulously 





The faculty of Mt. St. Joseph’s 

Academy, Rutland, Vermont, believes that 
knowledge of the social graces 

is necessary for a well integrated personality. 
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corrects the use of this word even if he must skim 
other parts of the assignment. And the students soon 
realize it! 


The Sentence 


Writing for the first few weeks of the school year, 
then, is more or less limited to this Word for Today. 
The way has been gradually paved, however, for the 
second area of concentration—the sentence. The pro- 
cedure of teaching the word continues, but the emphasis 
is now on the sentence. (Declarative, interrogative, ex- 
clamatory, and imperative sentences can be worked in 
simultaneously here.) After several weeks, or when a de- 
gree of mastery is achieved by most of the class, the use 
of the Word for Today is extended to balance sentences, 
sentences of contrast, sentences using the inverted order, 
sentences with similes or metaphors, etc. Obviously, 
the teacher must plan this sentence approach to cover 
the whole year and must expect to return periodically 
to certain types of sentences that need the stress of 
repetition, especially the complex and compound-com- 
plex sentences. Notice that by such an approach the 
student can be spoon-fed a whole review of grammar 
without the odious word, “grammar,” ever creeping 
into the act of writing. We are not, however, suggesting 
the abolition of formal grammar. 


The Paragraph and The Essay 

While the word and sentence approach continues 
throughout the year as outlined, attention to the para- 
graph must begin early in the term—surely by the 
second month. Here, especially, do we resort to the 
principle of functional writing. If, for example, we 
have been teaching poetry, our students by this time 
should be capable of stating the theme of a poem and 
elaborating upon it in a good paragraph. Progressively, 
they will be led to analyze a poem in relation to its 
structure, diction and imagery, and rhythm, especially 
the non-metrical elements. By a gradual and functional 
approach, therefore, the students have arrived at the 
full-length essay, scarcely aware of the fact that it is 
a complete piece of communication they are performing 
when analyzing and interpreting a poem. A similar pro- 
cedure can be used effectively with any type of liter- 
ature. It is only when the area of concentration calls for 
greater stress on one’s style of writing, especially on 
coherence and emphasis, that the teacher need make 
the student conscious that he is already writing unified 
essays. 


imitative Writing 

Having written quite a few full-length interpretations, 
the student is now prepared for the refinements of 
good writing. At this point, imitative writing has @ 
value. As the student learned to speak: by imitating his 
elders, so can he learn to write better by imitating noted 
authors. Let the teacher hectograph a model interpreta 
tion of a Shakespearean sonnet, for example, and after 
examining with the students the elements of excellence 


(Continued on page 413) 
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By SISTER MARISTELLE SCHMITZ, O.S.B. 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 





WORKABLE GUIDANCE in the Junior High School 


TODAY, MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, the youth of our na- 
tion need guidance. If everyone is to enjoy the God- 
given rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, then guidance is necessary. World leaders can 
never achieve world democracy entirely until individ- 
uals recognize their own personal responsibility towards 
effecting desirable social changes. To do this the indi- 
viduals need help—need guidance. Who is better equip- 
ped to give this help, this guidance, than the school! 

In life one meets with people who think themselves 
self-sufficient, capable of living their own lives, yet their 
lives could be fuller and richer with assistance which is 
available, but which they do not know of nor accept. 
Too, one meets with almost the opposite type, people 
who appear to be unable or unwilling to think for them- 
selves. These people want to shift their responsibility to 
others. Over-independence or too great dependence 
usually results from the guidance one receives during 
the formative years. Either too great over-protection 
during childhood and early adolescence or over-emphasis 
during those years of individual responsibility for one’s 
behavior is likely to result in wrong attitudes and be- 
havior for later adult life. 


When Begin? 


To guide boys and girls to be good citizens both for 
time and eternity is a tremendous yet a glorious respon- 
sibility. When should this guidance begin? Guidance 
should begin in the cradle, continue in the mother’s lap 
and at dad’s side, so that when children enroll in school 
they already have the inherent feeling that there is a way 
to live, a means of solving problems (which to young- 
sters seem tremendous and are), a right path to suc- 
cess in life. 

The term guidance has many different meanings and 
has been defined by many educators. Lester and Alice 
Crow say that “guidance is assistance made avail- 
able by competent counselors to an individual of any age 
to help him direct his own life, devolp his own point of 
view, make his own decisions, and carry his own bur- 
den.” 1 

Miss Hamrin gives a simple and practical use for 
guidance when she says that it is “helping John to see 
through himself in order that he may see himself 
through.” 2 To show that guidance is a way to help John 
and Mary and other adolescents to see through them- 
selves so that they may see themselves through to adult 
life is the purpose of this article. One could write vol- 
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umes on the importance of guidance. This is a mere 
glance at the need for guidance in the junior high 
school and what the administrator can do about it. 

Junior high schools are expanding daily. Their en- 
rollments are increasing. Teaching definite subject mat- 
ter to a homogeneous group is not too difficult a task, but 
the skill and ingenuity of the teacher of the young ado- 
lescents may be taxed severely if he is expected to help 
them achieve all around development. Hence, the school 
must be organized in terms of broad common interests 
rather than be divided into subject categories to accom- 
plish this goal. 


Other Needs Than Vocational 


In 1908, when the organized guidance movement be- 
gan in this country, its main object was to give voca- 
tional assistance. Yet, other needs transcend in im- 
portance the vocational needs. Often the need is a health 
need, a moral need, or a recreational need. So educators 
have now come to realize that guidance is not something 
that concerns only a part of the individual. The need is 
for “whole-child” guidance.* 

Junior high schools were established in the early part 
of the twentieth century to meet significant purposes. 
Among these guidance plays a foremost part. Boys and 
girls of junior high school level are perhaps in as great 
need of guidance as at any other period in their educa- 
tional experience. At a teachers’ meeting in Alamosa, 
Colorado, Doctor Perdew, associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Denver, gave an excellent 
outline of the need for guidance in the junior high school. 
What follows summarizes his instruction to the teachers 
that day. 


Foremost Function 


The foremost function of guidance is to acquaint 
children with the idea that they should become well- 
rounded complete, mature adults. At this stage in their 
physical development they become disturbed. Children 
must learn to control a rapidly changing body. They find 
their urges and inner drives unleashed in a most dis- 
turbing manner. Guidance will help them understand 
this change. 





*Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, i rene to Guid-i 
ance (Chicago; Americafi Book Co., se 6 S 
*Shirley A. Hamrin, Guidance Talks to Teachers (Bloom-: 

ingen: McKnight and McKnight, 1947), p 12. 
‘Crow, op. cit., p. 243. 
“Arthur J. Jones; Principles « — (New York: Mc-:’ 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1930), p. i 
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Worry and anxiety must be relieved. From the age of 
eleven to sixteen youngsters grow rapidly. A late grow- 
er, one who shoots up at the last hour, needs to be told 
that his lack of growth may be due to family traits. This 
will relieve, especially a boy, from the worry of seeming 
to be a weakling. 

Because of lack of muscle coordination, a growing 
child is a picture of awkwardness. Arms and legs are 
limbs of clumsiness. Children must be guided to over- 
come this clumsiness which adults must tolerate.* 
Growth leads to loss of sleep and youth must be encour- 
aged to get sufficient rest. 


Emotions Sharpened 


At the time adolescence emotions are sharpened. This 
is a vital time when guidance is necessary. Children seem 
to shy in the presence of members of the other sex and 
cannot understand why. They do not know what makes 
them restless, continually on the move, walking, running, 
fidgetting, talking, and giggling. The overjoy of one day 
may be followed by excessive moodiness the next. At 
this time children must be helped to blend the two more 
evenly. 

During the adolescent period children meet with many 
frustrations. This may result from the idea that adults 
consider them too old to be treated as babies and yet 
will not accept them as grown-ups. Hence, they feel in 
the way. Here children must be made to see that they 
are wanted and that they do have a particular place in 
life. 


Grasp Meaning of Life 

At this school level children begin to grasp the mean- 
ing of life. They are interested in clothes and personal 
appearance. Some boys will think it smart to smoke, even 
to swear. Some girls will act like tomboys. This is the 





Chaucer's Canterbury Tales take on mew meaning 
as Sister Mary Norice, S.S.N.D., shows a filmstrip 
of the Prologue and plays the record of 

Dr. Harry Aymes, to the delight of the 

senior English class of Academy of the Holy Angels, 
Fort Lee, New Jersey. 
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time when they must be guided in refined manners in 
such a way as to see that life is not rich and meaningful 
in base acting. 

Following closely the interest in clothes is the boy-girl 
relationship. Meeting new responsibilities towards each 
other is a big problem for adolescents. Not only must 
they learn social skills of dancing, party manners, and 
so forth, but they must above all be guided in a sound 
code of ethics. This duty belongs to the parents and the 
Church and must never be neglected. Oftentimes guid- 
ance from the school along these lines has gratifying 
results. 

At this stage in life thoughts for economic indepen- 
dence often appear. Pre-vocational work in the junior 
high school is an excellent way to guide pupils to be 
successful in choosing their life’s work. It also helps 
them to get along with other people which is a big fac- 
tor because man is by nature a social being. 


Taught Wise Use of Money 


Anxious youth must be taught the value of money, 
Children must be guided in ways of saving and in wise 
spending. In buying clothes, in taking part in extra- 
curricular activities, in attending movies, and in a host 
of other affairs connected with school life, youths offer 
parents and teachers opportunities for guiding them. 

One often hears the saying, “The youth of today are 
the citizens of tomorrow.” To be good citizens they must 
be guided to know our government. They must be shown 
the great duty and privilege of voting. Parliamentary 
precedure in club meetings and student gatherings helps 
in citizenship guidance. Besides this, they must be guided 
to understand our nation and how it operates, other na- 
tions and their form of government, and people of other 
nations. 

Usually during the years from ten to fourteen, chil- 
dren show an increase in independence. This is good 
but their standards for decision must have true value. 
Above all, these standards must be recognized as such 
by the children or the guidance program will not work. 

Problems of vandalism, burglary, and sex errors s0 
widespread today will never be remedied if youth do not 
grasp true values. 

In concluding his meeting, Mr. Perdew stated that 
the junior high division is the most neglected area in 
the whole educational system.5 But no administrator 
today will neglect this division. He will do something to 
set up a guidance program in this area. In an article en- 
titled, “Roles of the Administrator”, a Utah counselor 
stated that “the responsibility for a school guidance pro- 
gram rests with the administrator.”® From this one 
might conclude that it is the administrator who is to 
sell the idea of guidance. He is the hub around which 
the wheel of the guidance program turns. 


*Ed. Note. Teachers will have noticed the muscular coordi- 
nation and sense of rhythm developed by children fortunate 
enough to be in a school that has one or more gymnasium 
periods—with calisthenics—per week. 

*These ideas were gleaned from Doctor Philip W. Perdew’s 
talk. They are not in print. 

“Roles of the Administrator,” Kansas State Board for Voce- 
tional Education, (Topeka, Dec. 1951), Vol. I, No. 3, p. 1% 
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Program Grows 

Any administrator who is aware of the needs for 
guidance, as stated above, will do all in his power to 
establish a‘definite guidance program in the junior high 
school division. This program grows where the admin- 
istrator accepts the function of guidance program as his 
responsibility and then proceeds to delegate specific re- 
sponsibility for its development. A working guidance 
program will involve teachers, students, and parents, 
whom he must consider. He must try to adapt the pro- 
gram to the local resources and the current needs of the 
school, the pupils, and the community. 

In setting up the program, the administrator satis- 
factorily identifies the essential activities that make up 
a guidance program. Although he himself may do little 
or no counseling, he must outline the part teachers, 
homeroom guides, and actual counselors play in this 
plan. Even the custodian and pupils can perform a 
valuable amount of guidance and should be informed of 
their part. In some cases the administrator will need to 
provide facilities to make guidance profitable. These may 
include a counseling room, testing room, telephone, 
forms, office supplies, and any material that will help to 
operate the program efficiently. 


Administrator Aids Staff 


The administrator should apply, sound principles and 
practices of supervision in his relation to the guidance 
program. This includes adequate utilization of such 
functions as training, evaluation, control, and motivation 
of quality performance. He should do all in his power to 
help the guidance staff develop their skills and abilities 
by encouraging full utilization of training resources. This 
may be done by having them attended workshops and 
by having them read the current literature of guidance 
service. 

Guidance workers do well to organize their time and 
facilities for the highest quality performance. Oral and 
written reports of the service can be expected. Coun- 
selors should be encouraged to evaluate their activity 
and to continuously improve the program. Adminis- 
trators should, above all, show a sympathetic concern 
for the guidance program and should give personal 
encouragement and recognition to the counselor for 
duties well performed. 

Information available from the individual inventory, 
obtained in the guidance program and counseling in- 
terviews, helps the administrator to improve the general 
school program. 

In conclusion, one can readily see that an efficient 
and enthusiastic administrator, one who sells the idea 
of a workable guidance program, will lead junior high 
youth to be good citizens both for time and eternity. 


Motivating H. S. Writing 
(Continued from page 412) 


in this model assignment, require them to imitate— 
hot copy!—this interpretation, trying their skill on 
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Music appreciation club members 

relax and enjoy classical records at St. Catherine’s 
Academy, Bronx, N. Y. Each year the group attends an 
opera, a ballet, and a musical performance. 


the same sonnet. Further assignments must follow upon 
this procedure. And it is amazing to note the rapid 
improvement in students’ style. Still more assignments 
in imitative writing can be applied to book reviews, 
editorials, news articles, etc. A necessary caution in 
imitative writing, however, is to forestall its stifling 
an individual’s style and to alert the student that he is 
doing this kind of writing only for a brief duration in 
order to improve his own style of communication. 


Creative Writing 


The teacher must judge the opportune time for 
tapering off from imitative writing and leading the 
student to a more original and creative expression. 
Creative writing is an optimum goal in high school 
writing and should not be neglected, even if a gradual 
approach necessitates its stress only late in the year. 
Again the functional principle directs the subject matter. 
Students enjoy writing a short story, an informal essay, 
or a brief autobiography if, when these literary types 
are studied in class, the teacher emphasizes the in- 
gredients that every author uses in composing a literary 
type. These literary principles can be a recipe in guiding 
the beginner. Properly encouraged, students relish a 
creative writing project and a few interested ones 
volunteer extra work. I have read some excellent 
morality plays and sonnets from seniors who were 
rugged football players ! 

A moving method in teaching students to write can 
indeed crystalize a moving ideal for writing. But it is as 
true as it is hackneyed that no method can substitute 
for the primacy of the teacher. When Etienne Gilson 
was asked what he considered the best way of teaching 
philosophy, he gave the obvious answer: “There are 
as many good ways of teaching philosophy as there 
are good professors of philosophy.” The teacher’s con- 
tagious enthusiasm and professional competence will 
spark the students to good writing. 
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By BROTHER FLORUS VINCENT, F.S.C. 





Central Catholic H.S., 4720 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 





HOMEWORK—Making the Most of It 


Homework is a two-edged word. It gets you either 
way. If you do not believe in it, you are succumbing to 
the “no inhibition” school of progressive education. If 
you do, you are letting yourself in for headaches, and, 
for a doubtful gain. Which way we lean, however, 
as individual teachers probably will not matter very 
much as the policy of the school will be set by the 
administration without our having very much to say 
about it; and very likely—Catholics being traditionally 
conservative—it will be in favor of homework. 

In any case, we are probably on neutral ground if 
we start off by asking ourselves, “What is homework, 
anyway?” In a general way we might say that home- 
work is written work assigned once or several times 
weekly in some high school subject of learning and 
presumably done at home or at least not during class 
time. 


Thought of as Being Written 


The word, written, should probably be included, not 
because it strictly belongs, but because it would seem 
that homework is generally thought of as being written. 
Reading. and memorizing and other non-written forms 
of intellectual activity are generally called merely study ; 
and study and homework are often considered as mutu- 
ally exclusive. Let us assume, then, for the sake of 
discussion that homework means written work. 

Also “high school subject” has been used in the 
definition because homework seems usually to be thought 
of as confined to high school (or perhaps elementary 
school) subjects, rather than to college work, although 
there may be some features common to both. 


One Immediate Utility 


Written homework despite its uncertainties does 
have one immediate utility : it is a most devasting means 
of handling the delinquent student. Although fidelity 
in doing written homework may not prove much in a 
positive way, neglect of it offers convincing evidence 
with which to confront the parents of failing students 
as well as the students themselves. Since it is such 
a concrete thing and could so easily have been done, 
they feel that there is no defense against a record of 
neglected “homework,” and they seldom try to make 
one. 

There is the danger, however, that the student will 
attach too much importance to written homework to 
the neglect of more fundamental forms of study. Especi- 
ally it this so if the teacher directly or by implication 
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has strongly emphasized it. Against this the teacher 
will have to be on guard. 

To return to the more positive aspect of the matter, 
it would seem that some form of written homework is 
necessary to clinch the principles in a skill subject by 
application and practise; or, in a content subject, to 
afford wider background from reading reports or anal- 
yses ; or, perhaps, simply to familiarize the student with 
the tools of reference. 


Needed As Challenge To Gifted Student 


Written homework is also necessary as a means of 
challenging the more gifted student, a thing not always 
easy to do in our large classes. Generally it is these 
students who take assignments seriously and who try 
conscientiously to do them. It would be a shame to 
deprive them of this opportunity especially since they 
lack the maturity to undertake such work on their own 
initiative. 

All teachers will agree, I think, that one class period 
is not sufficient for assimilating principles, or for doing 
the necessary reading, or for learning to do a little in- 
dependent thinking, or for learning to find out some- 
thing for oneself—all of which are certainly desirable 
educational objectives. Realizing these objectives does 
therefore require extra time and individual effort which 
homework supplies and for which the occasional study 
period is hardly adequate. 


Extra Credit Work 


In the case of content subjects reference assignments 
might be given as extra credit work. Besides being 
a challenge to the better students, this work may give 
the slow but willing student a chance to show his good 
will; and for the sympathetic teacher, this goes a long 
way, because he realizes that in this case not much 
more can be expected. 

Something that would seem to rob homework of much 
of its educational value is the fact that it may be so 
easily copied. The most, perhaps, that can be done 
positively to prevent this is to reduce the number of 
opportunities. A scientific study of the question made 
by Crooks Inc. has revealed that the different manu- 
scripts emerging from the various scriptoria of street 
cars and door steps fall into families of manuscripts 
which may be designated ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’, or ‘D’ according 
to the archetype from which each has been copied. 
This is most easily determined by tracing the mistakes 
found in each manuscript. It has been learned that 
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mistakes in manuscripts like great minds run in the 
same channels. 


Justification Enough 

Practically, what can be done about the situation? 
In the first place is the fact that some of the students 
do their homework conscientiously and benefit by it. 
This surely is enough to justify its use even though 
some may defeat its purpose by mere copywork. As 
to constructive and preventive action, we should em- 
phasize the fact that copying (in the sense of affixing 
one’s name to a copy of someone else’s work and 
palming it off as one’s own) is a form of lying, and 
like all lying is immoral and sinful. It is true that this 
consideration will not go far toward correcting the 
situation and some of the more clever artists in this 
pursuit will merely laugh at our naivete. So much 
deception and camouflage has crept into modern life 
that the moral sense of our students has been more 
or less dulled. Whose function is it, if not the Catholic 
teacher’s to try to implant correct motions in the minds 
of our charges? If the soil proves to be rocky or 
thorn-infested, we must leave it to the Great Sower; 
we have at least done our part. Adopting a defeatist 
attitude and condoning such practices is hardly Chris- 
tian education. 

Many of our students seem to accept copying as one 
of the facts of academic life, and if questioned on the 
matter will simply say that it is “OK, as long as you 
are not caught.” We might ask ourselves, “Why is 
this so?” Is copying so common because teachers per- 
haps play ostrich or condone it? Or do teachers ignore 
it because it is so common? Perhaps there is some truth 
in both directions. 


One Counter-Move 


Descending a bit to the more practical, work-a-day 
sphere, one counter-move in the little game would be 
to confiscate both pieces of evidence, i.e., the archetype 
and the copy. On the first such occasion, we might 
simply give a gentle warning that in the future any 
such copywork will be unceremoniously seized. Legiti- 
mate transcribing, such as of notes, may be done pri- 
vately. From then on would obtain the new tactics: 
immediate retaliation, and no questions asked. 

Another consideration is to insist on neat work. Copy 
work is generally done hurriedly and surreptitiously 
(unless the situation has so far deteriorated that it 
can be done openly). Work, then, which is not neatly 
done can either be refused or given a low rating. 

Again there always remains the more direct approach, 
where the fact of copying is obvious, of encircling oné 
or more common mistakes on A’s paper with the com- 
ment “See Mr. B,” and vice versa. 


Mechanics of Handling Papers 


Some things concerning the mechanics of handling 
the papers have proved helpful. Having the student 
Print a number at the upper right hand corner of his 
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paper greatly facilitates arranging the papers and 
transcribing the grades. This number corresponds to 
his position on the alphabetical roll and so the papers 
can easily be kept in alphabetical order. If the students 
are seated alphabetically it is further simplified, by 
making the collection and distribution of papers almost 
automatic. 

In some schools the homeroom set up is such that 
it can be arranged for each student to take his home- 
work paper out of circulation the first thing in the 
morning by putting it in some designated place, such 
as on a certain desk. The subject teacher arranges to 
have the papers brought to him when the bell rings or 
just before. Manila folders are very convenient for 
holding the papers, in numerical order if possible; 
or better still, four folders numbered 1 to 10, 11 to 20 
etc. This is done, of course, by arrangement with the 
homeroom teacher or teachers concerned. 

These papers can easily be distributed again for 
discussion or corrections at the beginning of the class 
period, even if the subject is to be taught immediately 
in the first period of the day. It is a simple matter to 
put a check mark in colored pencil on the last line 
of writing of each paper. This can be done while waiting 
for the bell to ring to start the period or even by taking 
a minute or two at the beginning of the period while 
the class is reviewing privately the matter assigned 
to be studied for the day. 

It is a simple matter to list the numbers of the miss- 
ing papers. This list may be used for transcribing into 
the teacher’s mark book or it may be read to the class 
as a reminder to those concerned that they have not 
done the assigned work. 


Go Over Papers in Class Period © 


To get the full benefit from the homework it should 
be gone over during the class period; a few minutes 
(Continued. on page 423) 


The members of the biology club of St. Mary’s 
High School, Chicago, are preparing projects to be 
exhibited in the school social hall. 

The best projects will be put on exhibition 

at a science fair sponsored by the Chicago 

Science Teachers Association. 
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By REV. LEO J. McCORMICK, Ph.D. 


President, Catholic Audio-Visual Educators, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 





SEEING MORE, HEARING BETTER 


“Dap, I NEED A GLOBE FOR MY SCHOOL WORK,” said 
Johnny to his father. Such a request is not unusual to- 
day, for the global aspects of education are increasing the 
pupil’s demand for visual materials and extending the 
teacher’s use of visual techniques. What was the frontier 
two decades ago of educational research and pupil activi- 
ties has now been replaced by the extensive limits of the 
poles and the circumference of the globe. Today there 
are no limits in educational interests. Since curriculum 
material is increasing, teachers are finding new ways and 
means of bringing more realisia of the world into the 
classroom and searching for ways of translating abstrac- 
tions of texts into vivid study areas, so that the pupil 
will be a thinker and a doer. The eyes of the pupil are 
open windows ready to receive living pictures ; the ears 
of the pupil are willingly receptive to sounds and ex- 
pressions that are full of deep meaning. Briefly the pupil 
today must see more and hear better so as to master the 
arts and sciences. 


Life-Like Learning Situations 


Perhaps few teachers will deny that effective learning 
occurs when the learner is confronted with a firsthand 
opportunity to observe. In life-like learning situations 
rapid and valid understandings are gained ; the accumu- 
lation of these understandings aid in solving new prob- 
lems and overcoming increasing difficult tasks. One 
psychologically sound way of bringing the world en- 
vironment into the classroom is by the effective use of 
audio-visual materials. The teacher’s planbook of two 
decades ago tells us how visual materials were used in a 
limited way ; today the planbook indicates constant use 
of visual materials, vitalized by sound, colored and 
artistic drawings. Increased use of audio-visual materials 
within the past decade is conculsively stated in a study by 
the Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation. For every filmstrip used in American schools 
in 1946, there were four in use in 1954. Disk recordings 
almost doubled in the same years. If audio-visual ma- 
terials are to reach their full potential use as curriculum 
aids in Catholic schools, efforts should be made to multi- 
ply the activities of the Catholic educators who are as- 
sociated with the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators As- 
sociation—CAVE. 

CAVE is a youthful association of Catholic educators 
in the field of audio-visual education. Encouragement 
from audio-vi.ual manufacturers have enliven the in- 
terests of Catholic elementary and secondary school 
teachers in a wider use of A-V materials. CAVE met 
with the National Catholic Educational Association in 
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the 1955 national meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
On April 3 through 6, 1956 CAVE will hold another 
annual convention with the National Catholic Educa- 
cational Association in St. Louis, Missouri. 


CAVE Convention Program 


Subsequent to the brief explanation of CAVE’s ob- 
jectives by Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, president of 
CAVE, the opening address of the convention on 
Wednesday, April 4, 9 :00 a.m. will be made by the Most 
Rev. Albert R. Zuroweste, Bishop of Belleville, Illinois, 
Bishop Zuroweste will place before the Catholic educa- 
tors the potential values of audio-visual aids in the class- 
room. A practical demonstration will show how to teach 
the liturgy of the Mass, by the pupils of Holy Cross 
School, St. Louis. Monsignor Martin B. Hellrigiel of St. 
Louis considers this demonstration his special project 
and is the teacher in the demonstration. A visual ap- 
proach to the teaching of high school physics, will be 
demonstrated by Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chi- 
cago, and Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M. of St. Louis, 
Wednesday afternoon will be devoted to an examina- 
tion of the exhibits devoted to the distribution of audio- 
visual materials. On Thursday, April 5, Mr. Maurice 
B. Mitchell of Britannica Films will discuss the techni- 
ques of producing films. Following this discussion will 
be a demonstration of the visual teaching of arithmetic 
by Sister Clare Cecilia, O.P. Detroit. The morning 
session will be concluded by a brief demonstration of 
the overhead type of projector and the ammonia print- 
ing process. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to TV produc- 
tions of high school pupils in music, biology and kineo- 
scope recordings. The panel members will be Rev. R. C. 
Williams, S.J., Creighton University, Sisters Mary of 
the Angels, R.S.M., and Mary Angela, O.S.M., both 
of Omaha. On Friday morning, the CAVE programs 
will evaluate films from the viewpoint of CAVE’s 
criteria. A panel consisting of Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 
of Joliet, Illinois, Rev. Michael A. Mullen, C.M., St. 
Jghn’s University, Sister Mary Gratia, Sister Mary 
Charlotte and Sister Dolores Schorsch, will explain the 
new criteria in relation to the Coronet film, The Life of 
Christ in Art. This recent production is being guided 
by CAVE’s evaluating committee. The convention ends 
with a demonstration by Sister Mary Lillian, St. Louis, 
on teaching slow readers and the mentally retarded 
child. The oyer-all picture of the program indicates a 
highly concentrated effort to demonstrate the use of 
audio-visual materials. 
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By SISTER MARIE CHARLES, M.S.S.H. 


Missionary Helpers of the Sacred Heart, 307 S. Royal St., Alexandria, Va. 





TEACHING RELIGION for Personal Conviction 


OuR TASK IS TO MAKE THE LIFE OF GRACE, received in 
baptism, grow in our pupils. An apt statement of our 
purpose is found in Pius XI’s Christian Education of 
Youth: “The proper and immediate end of Christain 
education is to cooperate with divine grace in forming 
the true and perfect Christain, that is, to form Christ 
Himself in those regenerated in baptism.” It is a tremen- 
dous aim, and only with the grace of God can we ever 
hope to accomplish it. No examination can ever test our 
success. Life tests it. Do our students live Christ-like 
lives after they leave our classes? 


Challenge of Modern Society 
To think that we can teach religion without consider- 
ing the world in which our students must live what we 


-teach, is foy:-Our medern pagan. society challenges us 


today as perhaps no teachers of Christ’s doctrine have 
ever been challenged. Militating against the easy living 
of Christ’s doctrine we find the rush of modern life, 
the weakening of family ties by divorce, the concentra- 
tion of families in cities, the artificial life in apartments 
and trailers instead of homes, an increased craving for 
independence, prestige, and pleasure, a loss of the sense 
of sin, multiple forms of amusement, increased spending 
and use of liquor coupled with lack of discipline and 
responsibility, a mad race for an accumulation of mate- 
rial possessions, and our youth formed to a very large 
extent by a press, radio, television, movies, and comics 
that are anything but Christain in their influence. Our 
boys and girls, men and women of all ages and walks 
of life, are constantly and unconsciously imbibing, 
through every medium known to modern science, the 
tenets of materialism—an attitude, a philosophy of life, 
away of thinking, speaking, and acting which makes the 
things of this world more important than the things of 
God. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has said that: 


During the past decade, youth has led the criminal 
army in the United States. Within the span of their 
lifetime, one hundred million Americans can look 
forward to the unpleasant experience of becoming 
victims of crime . . . . The nation can expect to pay 
in tribute to the lawless more each year than it 
costs to maintain all of our educational institutions. 
... During the next generation more Americans 
will be murdered than lost their lives from enemy 
gunfire in World War II. 
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What of the Other 40% 

Lest we are tempted to think that perhaps Mr. 
Hoover is speaking only of Protestants when he says 
that “only half of the youth in America are being 
reached by the churches,” let us remind ourselves that 
25% of our Catholic high school youth are in Catholic 
high schools and that 75% of them are outside the 
Catholic high school. Of this 75% the best estimate 
available is that perhaps 35% are enrolled in Confra- 
ternity classes. What about the other 40%? In one 
diocese in which there are 80,000 Catholic youth of high 
school age, 7,000 attend Catholic high schools. Another 
24,000 are being instructed in Confraternity classes. 
49,000 are missing! Are we surprised when the Catholic 
chaplain in at least one state prison reports that the 
average age of the prisoners is 19 and that more than 
50% of them are Catholic? 

We may attribute the great increase in crime to lack 
of religious instruction as well as to the decline of home 
and family life. “In both the church and the home,” 
Mr. Hoover has said, “children must be made to under- 
stand their individual responsibility for personal con- 
duct.” In speaking of the characteristics of juvenile de- 
linquents, he said: “All were wholly unacquainted with 
discipline and _ responsibility.” 

Not all of our youth are delinquent to the point where 
they commit major crimes and are fingerprinted by the 
FBI. But it is unusual today to read an entire periodical 
and not find an article on “the teen-age problem.” Par- 
ents and others are complaining about the teen-agers’ 
demands for the family car, for spending money, clothes, 
and other so-called necessities, and full-time use of the 
family telephone. Could not the usual complaints be 
summarized under that same heading: “All were wholly 
unacquainted with discipline and responsibility ?” 


Need to Convince 


Those of us who teach religion to Catholic students of 
schools which follow the so-called progressive plan of 
education—the activity plan—must always bear in mind 
the fundamental principles of that system of education 
because they create not only deficiencies in the spiritual 
formation of our students, but also positive handicaps. 
This type of education makes the student an end in him- 
self. Consequently, in our classes, we must be ready not 
only to teach but to convince our students that God is 
not merely a name, or an abstraction, but a Reality to 
be loved and sought—one to whom they are responsible 
because He created them and is himself their final end. 
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They must come to see God as the focus of all their 
activity, whether it be work of mind or body, recreation 
or prayer. It is only when this truth is deeply and in- 
tensely realized that we can expect to find them thinking 
and speaking and acting with a sense of responsibility 
to God and to society. 

The same type of secularistic education which leaves 
God and His creature’s responsibility to Him out of the 
picture, encourages the student to every form of self- 
expression. Is it any wonder that after eight or twelve 
years of such education, the delinquent youth answers 
to the question : “Why did you do it (commit murder) ?” 
“I just got the urge.” Rather than be surprised, we 
should expect our teen-aged “baby-sitters” to give dope 
to the baby who cries and “gets on their nerves!” 


Period of Emotional Conflict 


Many of these boys and girls have no idea of what 
a soul is. I have had an entire class of fifteen-year-old 
girls, Catholic girls, tell me that there was no difference 
between themselves and the horse outside. They have 
been given no understanding of the “animal” and the 
“angel” in them, nor of the necessity of keeping the 
passions and emotions within the control of reason. Not 
only have they not been taught these things, but they 
have been encouraged throughout these years to give in 
to the urges and demands of their lower nature. Uncon- 
sciously, they have been strengthening the “animal” in 
them and starving the “angel.” And now they have 
reached a period which is normally marked by a strong 
emotional conflict. What is there now to keep them from 
expressing the strong feelings of hatred, bitterness, 
resentment, anger, jealousy, fear, that arises within 
them? Self-expression is the goal they have been taught 
to admire and imitate, not self-restraint. 

Youth is accused today of thinking “mom” and “pop” 
and everyone who does not agree with him, “old-fash- 





Father Marquette, from his place in heaven, 

can be permitted a smile at this artificial setting. 
The students of Mount Mercy in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
attempt, in an outdoor pageant, to live 

again his reception by the American Indians. 








ioned.” He says, “times have changed.” Late hours, 


smoking, drinking, necking, petting, fast language, sug- 
gestive clothes and actions are the order of the day. 
And from coast to coast the cry resounds: “Let me live 
my own life. I don’t see anything wrong with it. There 
isn’t anything wrong.” Parents and teachers hold up 
their hands and say: “What can we do with them?” 
Again, we must recall that a fundamental principle of 
this same type of education is: The child makes his own 
truth,.or chooses, or determines it for himself. Are we 
surprised then that he refuses to receive truth and 
submit to it? Do we wonder why we have so much 
difficulty convincing them of the authority of the 
Church ? 


Deferred Values 


Youth measures success in terms of money, power, 
position. But youth has been taught to evaluate experi- 
ence by its immediate value. Deferred values, which are 
more important for himself and society, are wholly 
neglected. 

I know that many Catholic teachers have no contact 
with students outside of the Catholic school in which 
they teach. You may be tempted to think that the philos- 
ophy underlying the type of education prevailing in the 
greater number of secular schools has no particular 
interest for you. But it does. You are forming the 25% 
which should produce the leadership in tomorrow's 
Catholic thought and action. Your students should be 
so well versed in the principles underlying the Catholic 
philosophy of life that they will be able to supply, 
through discussion and every possible means permitted 
by their social contacts, the lack in the lives of other 
Catholic students as well as those outside the fold. Your 
students should be the leaven which will transform the 
mass. 


How to Meet the Challenge 


But if we are to win the confidence of our students, 
we must take them as we find them. We must go down 
the lanes of their thought and up the avenues of their 
aspirations ; we must see things as they see them and feel 
them as they feel them. We must remember that our 
students are not just so many intellectual entities into 
which we pour so much knowledge, but growing boys 
and girls who pulsate constantly with desires and aspira- 
tions which are often thwarted by a contradictory world. 
With sympathetic understanding we must recognize the 
deficiencies in their background and meet them in our 
teaching. The course in religion which we offer must 
conform to their fundamental needs: their need of 
security, of right motives, of understanding and recog- 
nition. Our teaching must impart a sense of God, of 
direction, of responsibility, mission, and vocation; a 
sense of true values, of sin, and of subjection to law. 


Self-Knowledge 


How better can we develop a sense of security than 
to give them self-knowledge, an understanding of them- 
selves and of the workings of their higher and lower na- 
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ture? Are we not attempting to put the roof on the build- 
ing, the icing on the cake, the steeple on the church 
before we have laid the foundation for the building, 
made the cake for the icing, and built the church, when 
we attempt to teach dogma, morals, grace, and the 
sacraments before proving the existence of a spiritual, 
immortal soul; when we attempt to teach the precepts 
of the Church without having given our students an un- 
derstanding of their passions or appetites, without giving 
some training in character formation? Surely, if we 
are to meet the needs of today’s adolescents, some in- 
struction in fundamentals of psychology, logic, sociology, 
and ethics must be integrated with our religion course. 

Because youth is already convinced of the wrong 
thing, he must have reasons for changing his convic- 
tions. Our aim must be not merely to impart information 
but to convince and inspire, and to enable the students 
to express their convictions. We do not want to give 
them information only; but rather, to provoke their 
thought. Training to think in religion is the best prepa- 
ration for life that we can give them. Our effort must be 
to help them see the reasonableness of the teachings of 
faith for moral and right living, to lead them to set their 
own standards of conduct in keeping with these teach- 
ings, and live up to them regardless of the rest of the 
world. By giving them basic convictions, we make them 
“self-starters” who are capable of doing their own think- 
ing when they encounter the false and disillusioning 
philosophies of the world. Then instead of being in- 
fluenced by prevalent opinions, they mold world opinion. 
But no amount of teaching or preaching on our part will 
produce this type of Catholic. It is necessary that the 
students do their own thinking and thus convince them- 
selves. Then they must be given an opportunity to ex- 
press their newly formed convictions. 


Discussion Technique 


Discussion is one of the greatest techniques admitting 
that possibility, but unfortunately, it is a vague and 
elusive idea in the minds of many. Some teachers think: 
‘Tll assign much reading and plan many questions. 
Then during class I’ll ask the questions and the answers 
will be good discussion.” No, they won’t. They will be 
the parroting of memorized answers. Others think: “I’ll 
just walk into the room and say ‘let’s talk.’” Perhaps 
the students will talk but the result will be “just talk.” 
It will not be discussion. The students will not be learn- 
ing facts or reaching conclusions. 

Still others think that planning a debate is planning a 
discussion. Triumph over an opponent through clever 
dialectic devices is no more discussion than is the pooling 
of ignorance. Discussion does not seek to win a deci- 
sion, nor does it presume that the answer to every ques- 


tion will be found, except when it is a question of doc- 
trine. 


Cooperative Effort 

Discussion is cooperative effort in a search for facts, a 
quest for truth. It involves contributions from every 
individual in the group and presumes that each is think- 
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History relived in outdoor pageant at 
Mount Mercy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. These girls 
thrill over the sight of a real team of horses on 
the campus. Iron pot adds realism. 


ing and submitting his facts and conclusions to the 
critical analysis of the group. 

All genuine discussion techniques have common 
factors which are easily found: 

1. The attitude of the participants is one of searching 
for facts. Then there must be open-mindedness or flex- 
ibility of point of view. Each should be willing to alter 
his opinion if the evidence changes. There must be no 
argument for argument’s sake alone; no pugnacious 
insistence on a point, or pleasure in putting something 
over on the opposition. The students must be brought 
to realize that they are engaged in a quest for truth, a 
search for facts. 

2. Because they are engaged in a search for truth, 
they must be trained to be skeptical toward information 
which is new and untried, or secondhand. Contrary to 
the belief of many outside of the Church, we want our 
students to be incredulous until they have obtained the 
satisfactory answer. We are not interested in develop- 
ing a laity of “yes” men, but rather an intelligent laity 
who offer to God the homage of a beautiful faith based 
on understanding. So the second factor found in genuirie 
discussion technique is skepticism. 


Challenge Views 


Daily we witness the inroads of materialism among 
our own people. How many are willing to commit sin 
rather than give up the nylon rug, the best furniture on 
the market, the latest model car, the most fashionable 
clothes, the TV set? And only because they have not 
learned to think for themselves but fall victims to clever 
advertising and the pressure of fashion. How many 
times have you heard your students say: “If the other 
fellow is too ‘dumb’ to know he is being cheated, that’s 
his fault.” “The crowd does it, so it must be all right.” 
And from the adults we hear, “Confession is a myth,” 











The corporal works of mercy take on added meaning for 
students of Sacred Heart Academy, Stamford, Conn. 
Gathered about Sister M. Suzanne, S.M.S.M., 

after her lecture on her leprosarium in the Fiji Islands, 
are the editors of the school’s paper, the 

class president, and the salutatorian. The Marist 
missioner was in the United States last year 

to raise funds for her leprosarium. 





“There’s no such place as hell.” These are all groundless 
beliefs. People have no better reason for believing them 
than self-interest. But they need to be shown that. So 
every time a groundless belief is expressed in class, we 
challenge it, and we train the students to look for them 
and challenge them too. We begin by analyzing the 
statement—tearing it apart for meaning. “What do you 
mean by ‘hell’?” He will probably say: “a place of 
eternal punishment, eternal fire.”” Once the meaning of 
the word is established to the satisfaction of all, our 
terms defined, the discussion may proceed satisfactorily 
in the knowledge that we are speaking the same lan- 
guage. So we challenge: “Who says there is such a 
place?” “The Church.” “Why does she say it?” “She 
wants to scare people into being good.” “How long has 
the Church been doing this?” “Over nineteen hundred 
years.” “Tell me, can you prove either its existence or 
its non-existence?” Now, we have put the burden of 
proof on him. 


Three Points 


The skeletal structure of discussion technique is found 
in those three points: analyze, challenge, prove. Proof 
for the stand we take should always be given: from 
reason, when at all possible; from Scripture, whenever 
possible. But under no circumstances should we meet a 
student’s difficulty with: “Where’s your faith? If the 
Church teaches it, believe it!” No, we must never, handle 
a question like that. A very few years from now these 
students will be men and women in the business world. 
They will be meeting people who will ask them the very 
same questions. If they are not prepared to meet the 
challenge, they will fail the test to which their faith is 
put. But if we have trained them to be skeptical, to seek 
truth and proof when it can be given, if we have given 
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them opportunity to express themselves in religion, we 
will have trained an articulate laity, and that is a tre 
mendous need of the Church today. 

You know as well as I that if the Church is to spread 
today in this country it will not be by means of Religious, 
because we are too few. It is going to be through the 
laity. Then the laity must be trained. First of all, they 
must be convinced themselves, and then they must be 
able to express their convictions. 


At Psychological Moment 

At the psychological moment in the discussion on the 
existence of hell, I might ask: “Suppose when you go 
home, you decide to have twelve hamburgers, six frank- 
furters, a case of coca-cola, a bag of potato chips, a jar 
of pickles, one of olives, two gallons of butter pecan ice 
cream, a box of Fannie Farmer—what do you think will 
happen?” “Yes, you will suffer your just punishment, 
And what do you think will happen if, while we are 
driving up Ohio Street at 75 miles an hour, I decide to 
get out of the car?” “I will receive my just punishment 
—the consequence of breaking the law of motion. What 
do you think will happen if I throw this piece of chalk 
up into the air?” “It will come down.” “Why?” “It is 
subject to the law of gravitation.” “For every law of 
nature that is broken, a consequence must be suffered. 
If people break a physical law, they suffer the conse- 
quences. Sometimes people seem to get away with break- 
ing the moral law. They spend their whole lives lying, 
cheating, stealing, and ‘sitting on top of the world; 
never seemingly suffering the consequences. But the 
natural consequence of a broken law is punishment, and 
if they are not paying the consequence now, it is only 
because they will pay it later.” At this point, we would 
have them take out their New Testaments and read 
several of the sermons Christ preached on hell. By the 
time we are finished, they are usually convinced and we 
can hope that they will, in turn, be able to convince 
others. 


Basis of Groundless Beliefs 

Not every groundless belief expressed by our students 
is motivated by self-interest. Some beliefs are held be 
cause people have grown up with them and never in- 
vestigated. Example: The Negro should be kept in his 
place. But what is the Negro’s place? Who is to deter 
mine it? Again, the statement should be analyzed, chal- 
lenged, and proof given before it is accepted. 

Still another form of groundless belief: Everybody 
says so; therefore, I agree. Who is “everybody”? And 
if proof is conclusive that the vast majority share this 
opinion, the challenge is still in order: Does that make 
the opinion correct? 


identify Authority 

Our students must learn to challenge the authority 
behind a statement and also to recognize the factors that 
make one an authority. “Who said it?” The persom 
should be identified. “The fellow down the street.” “But 
who is he? Is he a recognized expert on the subject?” 
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“Ts he still living?” or “Are there new facts since his 
death?” “Are all leading authorities agreed that he is 
unprejudiced?” In addition to the information given by 
such an expert, we may accept also that offered by the 
non-expert in whom one can have reasonable confidence, 
as well as that learned through one’s own observation 
and the observation of others. However, our students 
must learn the difference between second-hand and 
thirtieth-hand information. They must be trained to 
recognize that the evidence is weakened by every link 
in the chain. 

More, we must train them to challenge justification 
of conclusions. “Sue, in view of the fact that the Catholic 
Church can prove that it was founded by Christ and that 
it is a matter of history that all the other Christian 
Churches were founded by men hundreds of years after 
Christ, how can you justify your conclusion that one 
church is as good as another ?” 


Challenge by Comparing Facts 

And we must teach them to challenge by comparing 
facts. “You said, Mary, that divorce and attempted re- 
marriage is all right for non-Catholics ; that it is only the 
Catholic Church that won’t let Catholics get a divorce 
and re-marry. Now, compare that with what Christ said : 
‘What God hath joined together let no man put asunder.’ 
Whom should we believe, Mary, you or Christ ?” 

It is always better if we can word the question in such 
a way that the conclusion is drawn by the student. At 
the same time, we must try not to give them the idea 
that we are forcing them to the conclusion. The evidence 
should be so apparent that the conclusion is the only 
one possible. 

3. While skepticism is an essential quality in all good 
discussion, tolerance toward the opinions of others is at 
least as necessary. The two should be found together. 
While we train them not to be afraid to challenge, we 
train them to do it courteously and to bear patiently the 
opinions of others. 


Accuracy in Thought and Speech 

4. A fourth essential is accuracy in thought and 
speech. We must not let them generalize or jump to 
hasty conclusions. We must insist that they define their 
terms, speak the same language, and stick to the point. 
We must train them to point out inadequacy of sources 
and unreasonable comparisons. 

5. The fifth quality of good discussion is perhaps the 
most important of all: intellectual honesty. Many people 
deliberately blind themselves to truth, approach it with 
prejudice or with an already-formed conviction and then 
cling obstinately to their false views in spite of contrary 
evidence. We must train our students to face the truth 
regardless of the strength of previous views or ideas. 
We must not let them rely on emotional arguments nor 
appeal to prejudice. Here again the teacher sets the 
example by being completely honest with the students. 
He should always be prepared to meet his class and 
should have no fear of any question that is asked. How- 
ever, no teacher knows everything and so, if it should 
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With an enrollment of over eleven hundred students, 
Seton High School maintains 

good public relations with parochial schools in 

and around Baltimore. The physical education 
department had a “Play Day’ on each of two successive 
Saturdays, this past December, for eighth-graders. 
Invitations were issued to seventy parochial 

schools to participate. With Sister Jerome, 
moderator, are Mrs. F. B. Bell, coach and director 
of physical education, and the president 

of Seton’s Athletic Association. 





happen that a student asks a question for which the 
teacher does not have the answer, he should say so and 
promise to find the answer before the next class session. 

Christ said : “This is why I was born, and why I have 
come into the world, to bear witness to the truth.” God 
grant that we and our students may imitate Him in 
bearing witness to the truth. 


Homework—Making the Most of It 


(Continued from page 417) 


at the beginning is usually a good time. The understand- 
ing would be that any mistakes would be corrected 
in pencil. It can be explained that in this way the origi- 
nal can be easily distinguished from the corrections 
and also that the neatness of the paper is not marred 
as it is obviously a correction and not merely a crossout. 
Also for this purpose space should be left on the home- 
work paper originally by skipping every second or 
third line. By going over the work and correcting it 
in this way, the student is more likely to get some good 
out of the homework and to profit by his mistakes, 
even if he has copied the work. 

The papers may be collected now or later in the 
period for final grading or they can be kept for the 
time being by the student and collected once a week. 
This cuts down the clerical work, which is done only 
once a week. The days for collecting the papers can 
be staggered so as not to have a large pile of papers 
on any one day. 

All of the procedures mentioned have been used with 

(Continued on pagé 425) 
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By RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH D. McFARLAND 


Church of the Holy Angels, 218 K Street, Dayton 9, Ohio 


The PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


MANY AND VARIED ARE THE NOTIONS concerning the 
activities of the Parent-Teacher Association. I submit 
these ideas from observation and experience with the 
hope that they may be of some assistance to others who 
are likewise vitally interested in the activities of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. Holy Angels School, Dayton, 
Ohio, has an enrollment at the present time of 730 
pupils. The faculty consists of eleven Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur and seven lay teachers. The grades 
are the first through the eighth. The object and sole 
purpose of Holy Angels’ Parent-Teacher Association 
is to promote a closer relationship between the home 
and the school, to create a better understanding between 
parents and teachers, and likewise to foster the proper 
cooperation between parents, priests, and teachers for 
the best interests of the child in school. 


Officers, Elected and Appointed 

The officers are two honorary presidents, the Pastor 
of Holy Angels Church and the Sister principal of 
Holy Angels School; a president; first vice president ; 
second vice president (who shall likewise be room 
mother supervisor); recording secretary (who shall 
also be historian) ; corresponding secretary ; treasurer ; 
program supervisor; and playground supervisor. Be- 
sides the elected officers, as enumerated, there are the 
following appointed committee chairmen and cochair- 
men; room mother chairman and cochairman, member 
ship chairman and cochairman, program chairman and 
cochairman, hostess chairman and cochairman, safety 
chairman and cochairman, health chairman, playground 
chairman and cochairman, music chairman and co- 
chairman, hospitality chairmen and cochairman. 


Monthly Programs 


Membership is not confined to parents or guardians 
of the children in school, but all interested members 
of the parish are invited and eligible for membership. 
The annual dues are $1.50 for a family. Between 250 
and 300 families are represented in the membership 
of the organization. The average attendance at an 
afternoon meeting is one hundred, all of whom are 
women. The average attendance at an evening meeting 
is two hundred, of whom half are men. The parish is 
a cross section for family units from the very wealthy 
to the average wage earner. The programs are arranged 


at Holy Angels School 


by the program chairman a year in advance with the 
consultation of the pastor, the Sister superior of the 
school, and the elected officers of the organization. 
Programs are arranged each month from September 
to May with three night meetings interspersed to 
enable the fathers to be present. The afternoon meetings 
are held on the third Thursday at 2:00. The school 
dismissal on these days is earlier than usual. Parents 
with small children are invited to attend. Accommoda- 
tions are provided for the children for the time during 
the meetings. The November meetings are held on a 
Sunday afternoon from 1:00 to 5.:00 as an open house, 
during which time the parents are invited to consult 
with the respective Sisters and teachers of their children. 


Panel Discussions Advantageous 


It has been found advantageous to have panel dis- 
cussions concerning topics of educational value at many 
of the meetings. No school activity such as orchestra, 
scout work, or the like is given at any of these meetings. 
The time is devoted solely to the purpose of enlighten- 
ing all the members concerning things beneficial both 
for the present and the future welfare of the children. 
Members from the faculty of the University of Dayton, 
members of the Dayton public school system, and other 
individuals of prominence, whom we have felt could 
give the parents something worthwhile, have spoken 
at our meetings. The best attendance is always at 
the panel discussions when the parents are free to ask 
the panel members questions concerning the welfare 
of their children. 

The organization consists solely for the purpose of 
developing a closer relationship between parent and 
school, and in no way functions to raise money for the 
support of any of the school activities. 

Members of the association as such are not asked to 
volunteer their help in the kitchen as the four ladies 
who operate the kitchen are paid help. Every day 450 
of the pupils take lunch in the cafeteria. The members 
of the association, however, are asked to volunteer their 
help during the lunch hour to supervise the cafeteria 
to expedite the handling of the smaller children who 
eat first during the lunch period, and likewise to super 
vise the children going to and coming from the cafe 
teria during the play period. In this manner the Sisters 
and lay teachers are given freedom during the lunch 
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hour, during which time they can refresh themselves 
physically and mentally for the afternoon classes for 
the benefit of the children. In order to accomplish this 
program six mothers, members of the association, volun- 
teer their service each noonday from 11:15 to 1:00. 
They volunteer their services for the same day of the 
week for one month and therefore, function but four 
or five times, as a maximum, during the whole year. 

Before each meeting of the organization the officers 
meet several days in advance with the pastor and Sister 
superior to discuss any pertinent matter at hand. No 
one is free to bring to the floor anything which has not 
already been submitted for discussion by the officers. 
From personal observation during the six years as 
pastor of the Church of the Holy Angels, I feel the 
Parent-Teacher Association, properly organized and 
directed, is beneficial to teachers, students, and parents, 




























































2 who must in all necessity bear fruit in the years that lie 
| to ahead. 

ings 

hool Samples of Types of Programs 

ath The following serve as illustrations of the types of 
otal programs Holy Angel’s Parent-Teacher Association 
ring provides : ; 

on a One meeting was devoted to the subject, “The School 
use, Lunch Program.” The speaker was the supervisor for 
nsult the school lunch program for the Archdiocese of Cin- 
dresi cinnati. 

Another program discussed matters concerning chil- 

dren. It was a panel discussion. The panel consisted of 
diss an attorney, who served as moderator, the pastor of 
many the parish, a woman lay teacher of the school, a judge 
estra, of the municipal court, a housewife, and a physician. 
tings. Another meeting was a panel discussion on develop- 
hten- ing responsibility in the child. The moderator was a 
both judge in the municipal court. The panel members were 
dren. a lay teacher for the parish school, a physician, a mem- 
ryton, ber of the police department, and the pastor. 
other Social hygiene was considered at another meeting 
could where the speaker was the executive director of the 
poken Social Hygiene Association of Dayton and Montgomery 
ys at County. 
0 ask One of the lay faculty members of the University of 
relfare Dayton, who has had a diversified background in the 

field of education was the main speaker for another 
ose of meeting. 
t and An explanation of the Mass was given at one of the 
or the meetings by the assistant pastor of the parish. 

There is little wonder that members of the P.T.A. 
ked to look forward with interest to their meetings because 
ladies they can be sure that on each occasion there will be a 
ry 450 worth while message for them. 
>mbers 
r their 
feteria 
n who Homework—Making the Most of It 
super- (Continued from page 423) 

— a minimum ‘of effort and disturbance and with satis- 
tande factory results. 
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Brother Capistran accepts seed packages 
from class representatives of St. Xavier 
High School, Lexington, Ky., before his departure 
for a teaching assignment in Africa. 


Cajolery and Coaxing 


In conclusion, a thought might be offered which was 
hinted at previously. The education of adolescents de- 
pends to a greater or lesser extent on cajolery and 
coaxing and the like. I was going to say, “bluffing,” 
but that is a harsh word, although in certain senses it 
is, no doubt, often the correct word. One educator has 
wisely remarked: “Tact will teach him (the teacher) 
. .. never by the slightest word or gesture to allow the 
students to get a clue of what is going on in his mind 
concerning them” (The Management of Christian 
Schools, by The Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
p. 270). 

Adolescents are immature creatures of emotion and 
impulse, lacking the sustained motive of the mature 
adult. They will take advantage of any loopholes to 
avoid work and are very expert at discovering them. 
The teacher cannot afford to put all his cards on the 
table. He must keep a few aces up his educational sleeve. 
To be successful in keeping students on their toes 
during the whole school year without many little de- 
vices would require the genius of an Einstein, the work 
of a Trojan, and the patience of a Job—a combination 
found in few individuals. 





On Our Front Cover: Wiring comes in for 

a bit of study in the metal shop at Mount St. 

Joseph High, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Brother Dominic, C.F'.X., looks on as two students seem 
to find the technical aspects of the commonplace 

tin can a bit distracting. 


Aspiring musicians, 
hard at practice at St. Mary (Chicago) High School. 
They hope to be in the band next year. 


First graders of St. Joseph’s School, 
Galesville, Illinois, 

ponder the timely question: 

“What Will You Do Extra for Lent?” 
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By SISTER MARY ALOISE, S.N.D. 
429 East Second St., Delphos, Ohio 


A CATHARSIS OF MOTIVATION 


Most OF US, AT SOME TIME OR OTHER, are in a quandry 
over the pitiful carryover of education from one level 
to another. We are at a loss when we try to account 
for the cause. Are we not, at times, tempted to accuse 
others of failure in duty, especially in the matter of 
religion, Christian courtesy, and habits of study? It is 
only after teaching the same pupils for the second year, 
however, that we attain a tolerant and understanding 
attitude toward fellow-workers. We had made it our 
business to work on just those points that our pupils are 
transgressing. What are we to say now? Could it be the 
motivation? Perhaps we might profitably spend a few 
moments in considering the types of motivation and 
their effectiveness. 

We all know the kind of motivation that is most 
effective in bringing quick results. That is the type we 
like, because most of us are rather well-saturated with 
the rush philosophy of the twentieth century, “rushism,” 
if I may be permitted a neologism. Every cause has an 
effect, which in turn causes another effect. A common- 
place, I agree, but one which it may be wholesome to 
consider. 


Too Much Artificial Stimulation 


A questionnaire directed to high school students 
revealed that the boys and girls attributed weak carry- 
over to too much artificial stimulation, particularly in 
the matter of attendance at daily Mass, Holy Com- 
munion, and other spiritual works. When the stimulus 
ceased, they admitted that they had let down and that 
they often had looked out only for their own good, 
meaning a temporary one, like recognition of some kind. 

We are ready, perhaps, with the argument that chil- 
dren must be led by natural motives to the super- 
natural. The value of the natural, I am not denying but 
just groping for light by reflecting aloud (on paper), 
hoping that by bringing the problem out into the open, 
I may experience a catharsis myself. 

I always realize a sense of satisfaction when my 
pupils have a perfect record, don’t you? Can it be that 
I am feeding my pride especially since I know that if 
Johnny and Eddy try to skip Mass, I’ll take care of 
them later with a good penalty. It could be. If I were 
to use motivation which I am certain is not selfishly 
reflective, like giving pleasure to God or building up a 
strong character, would a much smaller attendance be 
more wholesome? It could be. 

Do you mind if I continue my consideration aloud? 
I should like very much to have you think along with 
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me and give me your suggestions. Neither of us may 
like some of the ideas. Perhaps that will be a sign that 
the “shoe pinches.” I may have to get a larger size. 


Because They Desire 

Perhaps we are unduly influenced, more than we are 
willing to admit, by the materialistic struggle for suc- 
cess, a false success. Forty percent for Holy Communion 
might be a much better rating if the pupils receive 
purely because they desire to do so, than the ninety or 
one hundred percent I could have had with less perfect 
motivation. Can I salve my conscience with the spurious 
excuse that it will create good habits later on? Be 
honest, will it? I see proof of that daily. Can I take 
credit to myself for the few alumni who attend mass 
frequently ? I would like to. 

A motive is that which arouses, sustains, and directs 
activity. Every motive has a reason because of which it 
exists. This reason is always an ideal. Every motive, I 
know, carries a judgment regarding the ideal, a valua- 
tion. The integrity of the motive depends upon this 
judgment. The values which a person has, give quality 
and substance to ideals and make them motives. An 
ideal is just an inspiration and involves emotions: 
whereas, a motive is a direction of the will. If there were 
no ideals, however, there would be no motives, only 
impulses. If it is true that motives express themselves 
in impulses, how have I been directing and channelling 
the ideals and impulses of my charges? Perhaps I have 
been using mere stimuli, incentives which are external 
to the results produced by one’s effort. These are only 
superficial in nature ; they arouse, impel desire, but do not 
sustain it after the cause is removed. Probably that is the 
reason that some stimuli that I have used acted as mo- 
tives to sustain while others did not. All motives act as 
incentives but no mere incentive constitutes a genuine 
motive. 


Fundamental Motive 


If I forget that the fundamental motive in education is 
to bring the wills of my students into harmony with 
the will of God, I may give them false values. A value 
is that which gives satisfaction and this is achieved 
through action. Have I been stressing the “maste 
motives, which are the most universal and dependable 
One of the strongest of these is the desire to excel, 
succeed, to overcome a rival, to master a situation. Such” 
a motive could be good, but is it always? I see what hap-” 
pens when individuals and groups are thwarted in their 
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efforts to get ahead. Remember that black eye that Jack 
was sporting the other day, and the hurt look Betty wore 
all day after she had received her report card? Just 
trivial examples, they are, but paralleled by colossal ones 
in the world today. 


“Conformity” Motives 


I wonder also about the “conformity” motives—doing 
the expected thing to avoid criticism, blame, or punish- 
ment, exploiting the fear reactions of the children. I 
should avoid such motivation because fear of criticism 
is a strong emotional response which hinders rational 
action. Much good will never be done because of this 
motivating force. How much worth is there anyway in 
good deeds done out of human respect? Certainly, I 
knew it all the while, but I . . . Possibility of untold evil 
adheres to the use of such incentives. I can also perceive 
where the responsibility lies. It makes me squirm. My 
students already face crises and will meet thousands of 
them in adult life. How they. will solve their conflicts 
will be a resultant of all their earlier educational forces. 


Opposing Drives 

Competition and cooperation are opposing drives in 
everyone's life. It is not difficult to see which drives 
run parallel with the first Commandment and with the 
virtue of justice. Competition may develop courage, 
determination, and industry; but alongside, there may 
develop conceit, envy, selfishness, and other bad quali- 
ties which later may become vices. Competition is a 
natural instinct which must be controlled. I once read 
a newspaper article written by William Brady, M. D., 
in which the author stated that we Americans place 
a morbid emphasis upon the concept of competition. 
We teachers, too, you know, enjoy having the highest 
number of points in the contests, the greatest voluntary 
attendance at functions, the highest ranking students 
in tests, the first prize students, the best rating with 


A group of Juniors at St. Martin’s Academy, 
Sturgis, S. D., help Sister with armor for soldiers and 
other costumes to be worn in their play, Jeanne D’ Arc. 





school officials, and all the other “-est” rankings that 
teachers sometimes strive for. 

A study made by scientists, Brady also writes, reveals 
that “This emphasis on competition has produced a 
nation not of healthy, productive citizens, but of neu- 
rotics.” The majority of us individuals cannot measure 
up to the unrealistic specifications we set for ourselves: 
all A’s, or the head of the class, the fastest, the manager 
of the store, the president of the corporation, the richest 
man in town. We attach no value to a place below the 
first. It is either first or nothing with us. We teachers 
and parents follow the pattern laid down by our teachers 
and parents, and unconsciously drive our children to the 
same unobtainable goals. And then? If they do not 
break in the attempt, we shall bask in the sunshine of 
the glory we helped them to attain. So we think, and 
that becomes a motivating force for us. 

Psychologically, motivation centers on activity and 
success. Goal-seeking and purpose are the springboards 
of action. What greater drive is there than the pursuit 
of happiness? But what I need to clarify in the minds 
of the young is the difference between happiness and 
pleasure and between true and false success. These are 
problems which I shall let them think through in class 
discussions. They (and I, too, sometimes,) think that 
being first will bring happiness. We too often confuse 
symbols with the things they symbolize: symbols of 
piety, of patriotism, of learning. 

If I can lead the students to realize a need in relation 
to a goal, they will do something about it. Self-motiva- 
tion is the important factor in bringing about per- 
manent results, especially when it involves the intel- 
lectual effort to understand what is good and the emo- 
tional appreciation of what is good. Lesser ideals are 
not always untrue but inadequate. They are weighted 
with the concrete, the practical, and the materialistic. 


Dearth of Volunteers 


Is faulty motivation the explanation for the selfishness 
of high school students who refuse to volunteer for work 
at school after class hours, or for any job that does not 
pay off? Is this the reason for the dearth of men and 
women who will devote themselves to the cause of the 
lay apostolate as workers in social settlements. 

The place to start is, of course, within myself. I must 
have the courage to work on the more difficult but more 
important spiritual motivation with the children. It may 
be that I shall be humiliated by my less glamorous rat- 
ings. But they are good for my pride, and I- must be 
willing to have it be that way. My pupils already 
breathe in a materialistic atmosphere which feeds the 
spirit of avarice and worldliness without my encourage- 
ment. Unless all of us re-align our values and motiva- 
tion from the first grade teachers on up, however, there 
is little chance for teachers in the higher grades to es- 
tablish correct motives. Is it possible to teach youth to 
perservere in the difficult task just because it is difficult, 
without reward or recognition? Can I persevere in this 
task of higher motivation? If I do, look for me in the 
back seat. There will be room for you too. 


By ROBERT J. FLINN, S.V.D. 
St. Mary’s Mission Seminary, Techny, Illinois 


SEMITIC LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 


in Bible Interpretation* 


Two Characteristic Devices 


Literary forms quite naturally are bound up with the 
peculiarities of semitic thought. The written word is 
merely the expression of mental activity. We cannot 
begin to make even a resume of the numerous forms. We 
select two characteristic devices which find a place with- 
in the framework of Hebrew literature in general ; then 
a few remarks on biblical history. 


First, the sacred authors had no half-tones in their 
register. They saw things as black or white. Their 
thoughts concentrated in extremes, whereas we feel more 
at ease in the middle. Concretely this bent shows up in 
various ways: (1) They pass over secondary causes 
and refer effects immediately to God. Thus it was God 
who led the Israelites out of Egypt, not Moses (Ex. 
32,4). (2) They did not make the distinction between 
mere result and direct purpose, so familiar to those who 
have studied Latin and Greek grammar. For example, 
God tells Isaias : “Thy office is to dull the hearts of this 
people of mine, deaden their ears, dazzle their eyes, so 
that they cannot see with those eyes, hear with those 
ears, understand with that heart and turn back to me” 
(Is. 6,10). This was the passage alluded to by Christ 
when asked why he spoke in parables (Mt. 13, 10-15). 
In both cases the explanation is the same. Our Lord told 
us the result of His preaching, not that He sought this 
hardening of hearts as His end. (3) The ‘Semite spoke 
is absolute terms. God says simply: “I have loved Jacob 
and hated Esau” (Mal. 1,2), a Hebrewism for “I have 
preferred Jacob to Esau”. Christ used the same idiom 
when He said, “If any man come after me without hat- 
ing his father and mother . . . he can be no disciple of 
mine” (Lk. 14, 26). Again, while watching the rich 
young man going away, He remarked: “I tell you it is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven” (Mt. 
19,25). Now a camel never did and never will pass 
through the eye of a needle! Are the rich excluded 
from heaven? Not at all. Our Lord is simply using a 
paradox taken from a contemporary proverb. He is 
speaking not of impossibility but of great difficulty.16 
And we need not fall back on the ingenious conjectures 
that “camel” was a brand of rope or the “Needle’s Eye” 
a certain gateway.17 He used this graphic figure to 
provoke the astonishment of the disciples and drive 


home the lesson of detachment. “Hating” for“prefer- 
ring,” “impossibility” for “great difficulty.” The fact 
is that the Semite thought and wrote in such absolute 
terms. It is up to us to interpret his words accordingly, 
and not necessarily in the most obvious meaning as 
you would a personal letter. 


Presentation in Concentric Circles 

A second distinct feature is the presentation of an 
idea, prophecy or event in concentric circles. The writer 
does not develope his theme step by step, as we con- 
struct a proof or the plot of a story. Rather he presents 
the central idea in the beginning, then keeps repeating 
this nucleus, adding new details and circumstances, 
omitting others, emphasizing now one angle now another 
until the picture is complete.18 The prologue of St. 
John’s Gospel is cast in this form. 

The first five verses, ending with “et tenebrae eam 
non comprehenderunt,” state that the Word is God, 
eternal, the Exemplar of creation, the Light and Life 
of men which the darkness of this world did not re- 
ceive, This last idea is picked up in the second circle, 
this time in eight verses, and the rejection of the Light 
by “His own” is amplified and contrasted with the 
reward of those who did accept It—they became the 
sons of God. In the third circle, beginning with the 
words “et Verbum caro factum est,” the glory of the 
Incarnation and the consequent graces are brought to 
a climax: “And we had sight of His glory, glory such 
as belongs to the Father’s only-begotten Son. . . and we 
have all received something out of His abundance.” 
Finally the theme concludes with the opening idea, the 
Word in the bosom of the Father, this last expression 
being also a Hebrewism. Other instances of the concen- 
tric wave developement are the Servant of Yahweh 
Hymns in Isaias and the unveiling of the traitor in St 
John’s Last Supper discourses, 


Notion of History 

Approximately one half of the Bible is history, not 
all of the same form, but still history. Because of 
its extensiveness and because of the apparent discrepan- 
cies and errors in biblical history, the most common 
historical form merits special consideration. We auto- 


*Continued from February 1956. 
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matically associate critical accuracy, strict chronology, 
and set systematic presentation with the notion of 
history. We carry this notion into the Bible. But these 
qualities are not present there to the degree we expect 
or would like, and this clash has always been a fertile 
source of difficulties. This clash in the field of history 
gave the initial impetus to the more scientific study of 
literary forms. Upon noting the characteristics of semitic 
history, the necessity of interpreting it as it is written 
will be evident. 

The historical portions of both Testaments are true 
history; they record actual historical facts. But the 
first purpose of the writers was religious.1® They were 
not interested in history purely for history’s sake. They 
were concerned primarily with tracing the guidance of 
Providence in the working out of the covenant made 
by God with Israel, and in the New Testament with 
the culmination of that covenant in the life, teachings, 
and death of the Son of God. Historically, the works 
are only partial records. The writers made no attempt 
at detailed completeness but selected only those events 
which were in line with their particular purpose. So 
much for the writers’ viewpoint; a word about their 
technique. ?° 


Various Habits of Semitic Historians 


The semitic historians had habits which would get 
them into trouble with today’s copyright laws. Usually 
they would. collect what documentary material they 
could, and fit it into the framework of oral tradition, 
plagiarizing quite freely, as is betrayed by sharp changes 
in style. Now and then, like the authors of Paralipo- 
menon, they would refer the more diligent reader to 
their sources. He would summarize at times; Second 
Maccabees is a condensation of the five books of Jason. 
For the most part, the biblical historians were compilers 
rather than composers. They were not interested in the 
niceties of direct quotations, but felt satisfied to give 
the sense—a point worth keeping in mind when you 
find our Lord quoted differently by the evangelists. 
As for dates and numbers, suffice it to say that both 
author and readers were completely satisfied with 
general estimates and round numbers. Forty years ex- 
pressed a rather long undetermined period, roughly 
one generation, Moses spent forty years in the house of 
Pharoah, forty years in exile in Madian, and forty 
years leading the chosen people through the desert. 
Was it perhaps thirty-five, or thirty-eight, or forty- 
two? It may well have been. But everyone understood 
the generality of these figures. 


Chronological Sequence 

The broad sweep of the narrative follows a chrono- 
logical sequence, but not necessarily the single events 
within the narrative. St. Matthew is distinctly semitic 
in arranging his Gospel primarily according to ideas 
or doctrinal content. He places a summation of Christ’s 
three years’ teaching in the setting of the Sermon on 
the Mount. He groups seven parables in one chapter, 
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Wood and metal craft at the Cathedral School, 

St. Paul, Minn. Little children are unhampered and 
natural in creativeness, spontaneous in expression, 
and ready to draw, if begun early enough. 

Here the child has the opportunity throughout 

his elementary education to experience the arts: 

to tell a story in crayons, to model with clay, 

to dabble with paint, to carve in soap and wood. 


seven “woes” against the Pharisees in another, seven 
miracles, and so on. All three Synoptics give us the 
complete Galilean ministry first, although we know 
from St. John that the preaching in Judea also played 
a part from the very beginning of His public life. 

All these elements taken together—a religious pur- 
pose, partial treatment, the peculiar technique—com- 
prise the common form of sacred history. We note 
that it is fundamentally different from modern history 
with its critical outlook. Different too from ancient 
Greek and Roman history by reason of its unique reli- 
gious purpose and the ornate semitic touches. Wrote 
Pius XII: “In many cases in which the sacred authors 
are accused of some historical inaccuracy or the inexact 
recording of an event, it is found to be a question of 
nothing more than those customary and characteristic 
forms of expression and styles of narrative which were 
current in human intercourse among the ancients, and 
which were in fact quite legitimately applied.”21 And 
what our Holy Father states relative to history, he 
intends for all other literary forms as well. That such 
a large portion of Divino Afflante Spiritu is devoted 
to emphasize the importance of literary forms is proof 
enough of their moment in Bible reading. 

The task ahead for today’s exegete is to determine 
still more precisely the characteristics of each form, 
and to discover just what form or combination of forms 
apply in a given case. The solution to many biblical 
problems, notably the vexing questions concerning the 
Pentateuch and Genesis in particular, lies along the 
path of literary forms. On the positive side, we will be 
able to arrive at a better understanding of Scripture, 
the real theological content, the ultimate goal of all 
interpretation. In the words of our Holy Father: “Thus 
a knowledge and careful appreciation of ancient modes 

(Continued on page 436) 
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By SISTER MARY LOUIS, C.PP.S. 


St. Elizabeth Academy, 3401 Arsenal St., St. Louis 18, Missouri 


PICTORIAL OBSTACLES 


ALL HUMAN BEINGS ARE ALLERGIC TO WoRK. Minimum 
efforts—maximum results seems to be the slogan of 
every American. The mechanistic age of which we are 
very much a part says, “Press the button.” Forthwith 
rugs are cleaned; dishes, washed; clothes, cleaned. 
Vitamins answer every cooking need and eating desire. 
Pictorial presentations—comics, magazines, movies, 
and television—form an automatic and an insidious 
enemy of good reading habits because reading is work— 
work for the higher faculties of the soul. 


Mental Processes Differ 

The mental process while viewing the sleep-walking 
scene of Lady Macbeth and that of reading a description 
of this spectacle of horror is quite different. Pictures 
remove all intellectual and volitional activity thereby 
producing an occupation that can be passively absorbed. 
Interpretation of a verbal description, on the other 
hand, calls for all pertinent experiences and their re- 
construction. These are acts of the imagination. On 
TV the viewer of the very word bespeaks passivity— 
gets all he cares to know in a second. The reader may 
require an hour. Pictures reduce the activity of the 
intellect to virtually nothing. When reading a play the 
reader identifies himself with the writer, lives the actions 
with the actor. He has the added opportunity of re- 
reading certain passages, refreshing himself with the 
humor, clarifying some phase of plot development, 
re-enjoying beautifully phrased passages. Television 
eliminates all such mental activity. 

The will is also affected by pictorial presentations. 
Because of the glamor of the production, the emotions 
are aroused and are made the deciding factor instead 
of the will. In good reading the mind sifts and presents 
its findings to the will for a decision. Furthermore, since 
the will has become sluggish in its good reading habits, 
a person will experience a distaste for other subjects 
that require reading and concentration. The doer is be- 
coming atrophied for he finds it more conducive to his 
contentment to be on the receiving line waiting to have 
things done for him. 


Living and Looking 


During the course of the past decade, illiteracy has 
assumed such gigantic proportions that it has become 
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to Good Reading Habits 


a national problem. Living and Looking not only de- 
scribes the existence of many so-called high school 
students but it spells the very essence of that existence. 
The importance of things seems to be gauged by their 
glamor and visual attractiveness. The next generation 
may have as many eyes as a potato and no brains at 
all—a homely but apt comparison. 

The college professor bemoans the fact that his class 
has no sentence sense ; the majority cannot interpret the. 
printed page. High school teachers join their lamenta- 
tions by adding another verse to the Miserere—‘They 
can’t read the simplest thing.” Certainly the teachers 
in the elementary school are not enjoying a twelve 
month-a-year vacation. Overcrowded classrooms in 
some instances, may be a partial answer but not a 
conclusive or satisfying one. The contributing causes 
largely extraneous to the classroom are three: comics, 
movies, and television. 


Comics 


Since 1940 the monthly sale of comic books has 
mounted from ten to sixty million. This includes 55 
of the “very ojectionable” type, dealing with horror 
themes, crime, violence, and war. Western and Indian 
comics are quite definitely anti-Indian. Forty-two of 
the 119 classed as partially objectionable or having no 
objection deal with silly and glamorized romance. Most 
of the others show a smattering of crimes and violence. 

The reading of comics has increased since the coming 
of television, because many of the comics had their 
origin in television and the original comics which were 
translated to television have evoked imitations. Ap- 
proximately 40% of the readers of comics are children 
between the ages of 8 and 18. They can grasp the story 
with little or no effort, so why should they endeavor to 
become fluent and careful readers? The combination of 
both picture and story clarifies the context sufficiently 
to admit of word substitutions and complete non- 
recognition of words. 

Comics thus crowd out more desirable reading ; they 
permit poor readers to follow a story in pictures without 
trying to read; they portray unrealistic adventures and 
false values. Because the art is usually of poor quality 
they not only diminish art appreciation but also virtually 
anesthetize a love for the beautiful. Since reading the 
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comic classics requires little appreciable effort, the high 
school student does not hesitate to try to substitute the 
comic version of Ivanhoe or The Tale of Two Cities, for 
example, for the original. The line of least resistance is 
very alluring and completely satisfying—a body at rest 
tends to remain at rest. Passivity is enjoyable and as 
communicable as the measles. 


Movies 


Americans, young and old, love the movies. They find 
them relaxing, entertaining, and sometimes profitable. If 
such are their merits, are they to be condemned? They 
definitely have their value, but like most things in this 
world of ours, they have their limitations. Motion 
pictures captivate man through all the avenues of sensi- 
bility; they influence the whole man without exacting 
any special mental effort. The audience is not obliged to 
concentrate as in reading ; it is absolved from the neces- 
sity of abstract and deductive reasoning. The talkies can 
be enjoyed by anyone who has a third grade reading 
ability. Interpretation becomes as easy as taking a breath 
and certainly more entertaining. Comfortably seated on 
a cushioned chair in an air conditioned theatre, the 
audience is charmed by both action and drama. 

What are the dividends in the acquisition of knowledge 
since the sense of sight is said to be the channel of 65% 
of our knowledge? The attractive pictures of the movies 
supply ideas to the mind ready-made. Since they are 
levelled down to a twelve year old intelligence, children 
can readily absorb the images and form their ideas about 
life. The concrete things of the world have been pre- 
sented, but what about abstractions? The mass of the 
world’s cultural values exists in abstract laws, principles, 
theories and assumptions. Obviously, the great burden of 
transmitting our social, scientific and cultural heritage 
will continue to be borne by the printed page. 


Television 


The past thirty years have virtually revolutionized 
the recreation of children. In 1920 they spent their Sat- 
urday afternoons cooped in dark theatres with Tom 
Mix, Douglas Fairbanks, and Mary Pickford. During 
the 1930’s they waxed strong and eloquent on a radio 
diet of Amos and Andy. The next ten years was a grand 
succession of this minor trespass of childhood, but what 
are they doing today? Children have become thralls of a 
television king. 

Surveys taken in different sections of the United 
States reveal such bewildering data as children are 
spending 4.5 more hours a week in televiewing than 
they are in “school’-ing; 18% less reading is done by 
families who own TV sets than those without them 
resulting in the fact that many know less about current 
national affairs than the newspaper and magazine 
readers. Many children prefer to watch TV than to 
tead. Parents and teachers have both noted a decline 
in reading. 






The May 23, 1953 issue of America makes this in- 
teresting observation. Collier’s magazine which has been 
sold as a weekly for the past sixty-five years announced 
that it would appear as a bi-weekly because its family 
audience is spending more time before the TV screen. 
This is definitely an indictment of the sluggard reading 
habits of the oldsters as well as the teenagers. 

Is life being lived or is it merely a seeing existence? 
Pope Pius XII says that “people are becoming listless 
spectators of an onrushing picture.” 


Solution 


The picture painted thus far is black, or at least, a 
very somber gray. What can be done to correct the 
situation? Lip service is certainly not a sufficiently 
powerful antidote? Educators can point out the values 
of stories on TV, e.g. Dicken’s “Christmas Carol” after 
the story has been read. Hamlet and Macbeth can be 
more fully enjoyed after the plays have been studied 
and digested. Parental supervision can be hoped for 
and discussed at private conferences and P.T.A. meet- 
ings. If parents and teachers capitalize_on the things 
in TV that should attract children, there is no reason 
why this pictorial presentation cannot be used as a 
springboard to books. : 

Reading for most people offers the only means of 
developing their knowledge of the faith and of seeking 
the solution to present day problems. Pope Pius 
recognized the need when he emphasized “the necessity 
of stressing the task of the good book, which is that of 
educating the people to a deeper understanding of things, 
to think, and to meditate.” 

Enjoyment of literature is largely dependent upon 
the reader’s ability to create richness beyond the barest 
meanings of the words used. 

Will not the defenses of the book lover be hammered 
down by the TV enthusiasts, the movie addicts and 
the comic lovers? 


Strive for Individual Maturity 


The individual will always be confronted with that 
problem, particularly in our times of mass allegiance. 
The challenge, as well as the opportunity is to strive 
for an independent maturity which makes an individual 
capable of choosing whether he will go along with the 
crowd or stand aside ; capable of doing both when and as 
he chooses. That challenge is ever uttered and whole- 
some literary tastes in children form the soundest basis 
for answering it most effectively. 

As Catholic educators let us train our children to 
think, to act, to live independent of mass media. Instead 
of making their lives an uninterrupted “Follow the 
Leader” game, they will use the comics, radio, and tele- 
vision wisely and discreetly making them avenues and 
not obstacles to good reading habits. 


Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


MEET THE J'S: Politeness in Sports 


By Sister Marie Angela, I.H.M., St. Francis de 
Sales H.S., Detroit 38, Michigan 


Tuomas O’BRIEN, CAPTAIN of the sixth grade Indians, 
dropped the bat in disgust. 

“What's the matter, Tom?” called out Jack Nelson 
from the field. 

“I’m plenty worried, that’s all. Boys, we'll have to 
do a lot better than this if we expect to do anything 
next Saturday to those Rattlesnakes from Wilson.” 

“What else can we do?” demanded Frank Peterson. 
“We're practicing every minute we can. What do you 
expect us to do?” 


It’s the Pitching 

“It’s the pitching!” groaned the captain. “Oh, I’m 
not blaming you, John. You’re heaps better than I 
am. I told you fellows, when you wanted me for captain, 
that I wasn’t much good as a pitcher. But I can’t see 
that the rest of you are too good, either. I’ve tried you 
out, one after another. At the rate we’re going, we'll 
just give those Rattlesnakes the game. We're just 
handing out nice, easy balls, that can’t help landing 
right on the bat. What we need is just one expert 
pitcher, who knows a trick or two.” 

“That’s just what we don’t have,” admitted John 
Horton, taking off the pitcher’s glove. “Here, who 
wants to try?” 

The other boys shook their heads gloomily. 

“Too bad Marty Jones moved away this year,” 
remarked William Burton. “He was pretty good on 
our fifth grade team last year. Remember how he won 
that big score over St. Joseph’s? That was a thriller!” 

“It was,” agreed the captain. “But it doesn’t help us 
out now. I’m afraid the Indians are in for a beating 
this year.” 


I Have an Idea 


“I have an idea, Tom, if you’ll agree,” offered Jack. 
“T think we could walk away with a nice victory next 
Saturday, too.” 

“Are you offering us a miracle, little boy?” asked 
James Horton, as the team crowded around Jack, all 
set for the idea. 

“Here it is, gang. You know Don Adams is a pal 
of mine, and he’s a great pitcher. Puts them out every 
time.” 

“So what?” demanded Tom. “That doesn’t help the 
Indians, does it? Unless you’re going to say you can 
pitch a game as well as your pal does.” 
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“Sorry I can’t. But Don can, and he will, if I ask 
him.” 

The team gasped. 

“But, Jack, your pal is an eighth grader,” reminded 
William. “Don’t forget that.” 


Nobody Would Know 


“He’s small, though, and nobody would ever know 
the difference. I can get him right now, if you want 
him. He can show you some pitching. Why, the old 
Rattlesnakes wouldn’t have a chance to do anything 
but crawl right back into their holes.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” decided Tom, the captain. 
“Since when has Sacred Heart School gone crooked 
in sports, or anything else, for that matter? Thanks 
just the same, Jack, but we’d rather lose, wouldn't 
we, fellows?” 

Most of the boys heartily agreed with the captain, 
and the two or three who thought the proposition 
sounded too good to resist, were soon persuaded that 
fair play counted for more than victory. All, that is, 
except Jack. He insisted that it was the only thing 
to do, under the circumstances. 

“The Rattlesnakes won’t know he’s an eighth grad- 
er. After all, we aren’t going to be asked what grade 
we are in, before we play that game.” 

“No, Jack. But the challenge from the Indians to 
the Rattlesnakes read something like this, if you re- 
member : ‘The sixth grade team of Sacred Heart would 
like to play the sixth grade team of Wilson School.’ 
And we aren’t taking in anybody else. So that’s that.” 


Get Somebody Else 


“All right. You can get somebody else to take my 
place, then. I don’t care to be on a losing team all the 
time. And I’ll take my mitt, too, if you don’t mind.” 

The boys groaned louder than ever, for Jack Nelson 
could hit those balls hard, and he could run the bases 
like a deer. 

“O.K., Jack. There’s your mitt,” said the captain 
shortly. 

“Now what?” demanded Frank, as Jack disap- 
peared around the corner. “Now we've lost our best 
runner, and we still haven’t a pitcher.” 

“T don’t know what,” answered Tom thoughtfully. 
“I realize we’re farther than ever from winning now, 
but right is right.” 

“That’s right, Tom,” agreed James. “Let’s quit 
for today. It’s quitting time, anyway.” 

“Yes, we might as well call it a day. But I still 
wish a miracle could happen; and we could find a 
decent pitcher.” 
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“In the sixth grade,” finished John Horton. 


Still No Pitcher 

The next day after school the team met again for 
practice. 

“Still no pitcher!” announced William gloomily. 

“No. I’ve looked over the whole sixth grade, and 
there isn’t a boy left who looks as though he could 
throw anything bigger than a marble.” 

“And now that Jack’s gone, we haven’t a chance 
in the world,” mourned Frank. 

“Well, let’s get going, anyway. We can do our best, 
even if we do get licked.” 

“Here comes Jack now. And his eighth grade pal 
is with him!” 

“Maybe they think we'll change our minds.” 

“Well, we’re not changing our minds,” declared the 
captain emphatically, picking up the ball to try his own 
hand at pitching. 

“Hi, captain!” called Jack. “You know my pal, Don 
Adams, I believe.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen your pal play a good game with the 
eighth grade team,” acknowledged Tom, without paus- 
ing in the practice. 

“Thanks,” grinned Don. “Jack tells me you’re having 
a little trouble. If you have time to listen to my proposi- 
tion, I believe I have a worthwhile suggestion.” 

“Thanks to you. But this is a sixth grade team only.” 


Apologize, Double 

“Don’t be sore, Tom,” interrupted Jack. “You aren't 
getting Don’s meaning, but I don’t blame you. But 
first of all, I’d like to apologize, double, for what I 
did yesterday.” 

“O.K. But what do you mean, double?” 

“One, for suggesting a crooked deal, and another 
for being a quitter, instead of being loyal. Don helped 
me to do some thinking, after I left here last night. 
And I'd like to get back on the team, if you still want 
me. Here’s the mitt.” 

“Sure. But I’m sorry, Don. We simply can’t use 
you.” 

“Not even for practice? Of course I understand very 
well, as I took a good hour to explain to little Jackie 
here, that I wouldn’t think of playing on your team, 
because I try to live up to the rules of good sports- 
manship. That’s one thing I’ve learned at Sacred Heart 
School, and on Sacred Heart playgrounds during these 
eight years. But maybe I could help you out with a 
little coaching. Would you accept a few hints on good 
pitching ?” 

“Would we?” The team crowded around excitedly. 

“All right. Who’s your best pitcher ?” 

“We haven’t any best pitcher,” grinned Tom. “But 
Johnny Horton, here, is better than any of the rest of 
us.” 

“Johnny, we'll make a best pitcher out of you, 
starting now. And if you're as good as I think you're 
going to be, the Indians will win that game yet.” 

They did. How could they help it, with their best 
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pitcher in the box, Jack Nelson running the bases 
like a deer, a captain with a good strong backbone, a 
team that was one hundred percent loyal, and an ex- 


cellent eighth grade coach cheering them on to victory, 
from the sidelines? 


Discussion 


1. From the viewpoint of sportsmanship, what do 
you think of 1) the captain? 2) Jack Nelsén? 3) Don 
Adams? 4) the team? 

2. How do graceful winners take a victory? 

3. How do good losers accept defeat? 

4. Why should we learn well the rules of a game 
before beginning to play? 

5. What do good players do, if a member of their 
team makes a blunder or a poor play? One of the 
opponents ? 


6. How should an opposing team and its members 
be treated? 


Good Sports Remember To 

1. Learn to practice self-control by not fighting with : 
those who are playing with or against them. 

2. Never enter into a game in which property is. 
likely to be damaged, school rules be disobeyed, or 
in which anyone is liable to be injured or mistreated 
on account of roughness or daring. 

3. Play willingly the game the majority prefers, if 
it is good. 

4. Cooperate willingly with the one who has super- 
vision of playground or gym. 

5. Use courteous, respectful language and conduct 


at all times, and play only with others who do like- 
wise. 


Practice 

1. I will enjoy a good game, but be thoughtful of 
others also. 

2. I will lose, rather than cheat. 


3. I will show loyalty by living up to the rules of 
good sportsmanship. 


Projects 

1. Would the captain of your baseball team, or any 
leader in sports, give a talk on “Sportsmanship” ? 

2. Could you plan a poster to illustrate a point of 
courtesy in sports? 

3. Be ready to tell the class of an incident which 
showed good sportsmanship, or one in which poor 
sportsmanship brought about unpleasant results. 


ESSAY WRITING: 
Test of Assimilative Reading 


By Brother Basil, F.S.C., De La Salle Normal, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 


THESE ARE A FEW REFLECTIONS on the value of our 
formal or informal education as suggested by the Gospel 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


Aquinas College, conducted and controlled by the Dominican 
Sisters of Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has been a 
Catholic Liberal Arts College for both men and women, resident 
and day, since 1940. 


LOCATION 


Aquinas College is situated at 1607 Robinson Road, S.E., at the 
east limits of the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan. It comprises 
sixty-five acres of beautifully landscaped land on which are 
located the administration building, a science hall, a physical 
education building and an education building. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The distinctive task that Aquinas sets for itself is to train the 
intellects of its students so that they may effectively promote 
Christian thought and right order in their respective callings. 
This it does principally through its courses of instruction, the 
ordinary channel through which flows the wealth of the intel- 
lectual traditions of the Church and civilization. Extra-curricular 
life helps to stimulate intellectual work and to develop the stu- 
dents as individuals and as members of society. Loyal to its 


DEGREES 

Bachelor of Arts (Music, Biology, Business Administration, 
English, French, German, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Sociology, Spanish). 

Bachelor of Science (Business Administration, Medical Tech- 
nology, Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics). 

Bachelor of Music. 


CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 
I. Division of Theology, Philosophy and Psychology, including 
these three departments. 


II. Division of Languages, Literature and Fine Arts, including 
the departments of Art, English, Greek, Latin, French, 
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AQUINAS COLLEGE | 


Dominican motto, Veritas, the College presents to its students a 

well-integrated body of truth. The various ‘divisions of instrue- 
tion cooperatively provide the students with a synthesis of? 
knowledge that relates everything in nature to man and to f 
Aquinas prepares its students for earning a living as well as for 

living a life. In addition to presenting the truth that makes 

free and to imparting the cultural background for woe 
leisure-time activity, the liberal arts courses furnish him with’ 
pre-professional training and a general education suitable for) 
many gainful occupations. The College also offers some technical 7 
courses and professional education for teaching. For its students, 
Aquinas provides religious exercises and.disciplinary regulations 
designed to make these students well-balanced and happy per.” 
sonalities. 


FACULTY 


Dominican Sisters, priests, lay men and women officers of 
instruction. 


LIBRARY 
29,000 volumes; 200 current periodicals. 


German, Spanish, Speech and Dramatics, Library Sciencey 
Music. 3 

II. Division of Natural Science and Mathematics, including the 
departments of Biology, Chemistry, Drawing, Mathematics) 
Physics. 

IV. Division of History and the Social Sciences, including & 
departments of History, Business Administration, ECO- 
nomics, Geography, Political Science, Sociology, Secr 
Science, Education, Physical Education. ig 
N.B. Aquinas College offers terminal curriculums in teacher 
training, secretarial science; also pre-professional pro gram 
for those who wish to transfer to schools of medi ; 
dentistry, engineering and law. 
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CO-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Health Service; Guidance Program; Place- 
ment Bureau; Student Employment; Annual Retreat; 
Formal and informal Functions. 

Student Societies and Clubs: Student Senate; Cercle Francais; 
German Club; Spanish Club; Choral Club; Alpha Gamma 
Pi (Music); The Circle (social) ; International Justice 
Club; Social Science Forum; Men’s Union; Women’s 
League; Religious organizations. 

Student Publications: The Aquinas Herald (monthly); The 
Thomist (year book). 

Athletics: Intercollegiate program in basketball, baseball and 
golf, and a strong intramural program. 


ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
The prospective student is requested to write for a college ad- 


from the five groups of subjects listed below. Not more than 
one of the required seqitences will be accepted from dpy one 
group except Group B, where sequences may be offered in each 
of two languages. GROUP A—English. A major sequence of at 
least three units is required. GROUP B—Foreign Language. A 
sequence may be offered in each of two languages from this 
group. The foreign languages acceptable are Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Polish, and Spanish. Any sequence must be in 
a single language. GROUP C—Mathematics. A minor sequence 
- in this group must include one unit of algebra and one unit of 
" plane geometry. A major sequence is formed by adding to this 
© sequence one or more units chosen from the following subjects: 
"advanced algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, physics. 
GROUP D—Science. Not more than one unit of any one sci- 
ence may be offered. Physics (1 unit), Chemistry (1), Biology 
/(1), Botany (1), Zoology (1). GROUP E—Social Science. 
History (1-4), American Government or Civics (14-1), Eco- 
"Momics (14), Sociology (%). 
| Admission by Examination: Applicants who are unable to meet 
all the requirements for admission by certificate may be required 
take entrance examinations. 


mission blank soon after the beginning of the second semester 
of his senior year. This form should be filled out and returned 
to the Registrar as soon as possible. Before registration day, an 
official transcript of high school credits must be on file in the 
Registrar’s office. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


Admission by certificate: A student seeking admission should 
normally meet the -following entrance requirements: 1. Gradua- 
tion from a four-year accredited high school. 2. A rank above 
the lowest quartile of his graduating class. 3. A satisfactory 
score on his college entrance test. 4. Recommendation of his high 
school principal. 5. An average high school grade of C. 6. A 
minimum of fifteen high school units must be presented. Among 
these there must be two major sequences of at least three units 
each and two minor sequences of at least two units each, chosen 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 


Tuition (for 12 or more semester hours) 

Tuition (for less than 12 semester hours) .....per hour, $13.00 
Room and Board $400.00 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


A good number of full and partial scholarships are available to 
Aquinas College. For this information, communicate with the 
Registrar of the College. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top row: residence halls; intercollegiate basket- 
ball in the gymnasium ; in the College library. 

Opposite page, lower row: part of the religion program at 
Aquinas ; administration Building; men and women of Aquinas 
between classes. 


This page, top row: section of the Glee Club; Aquinas cheer 
leaders; in the College store. 


This page, lower row: student dance on campus; Officers of 
Adminstration ; in the cafeteria. 
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of the sower whose diligence and partial failure im- 
pressed us in our youth as much as it does today. 


Schooling and Scholarship 


Since the age of six, up to the age of thirty and over, 
we attended schools having many names, degrees and 
standards ; we have followed courses of every description 
and read numberless books and magazines, acquired 
many academic diplomas and degrees, possibly from the 
eighth grade graduation diploma of which we were so 
proud, up to the triumphant flowing gown of the Ph.D. 
May it not be wise in our mature years to stop a while 
and notice on what ground so much intellectual seed 
has fallen and what fruits it has produced. 

While we search and investigate and pace over our 
intellectual field, honesty and truth may force us to con- 
fess that much of that abundant seed has fallen on the 
wayside and been trampled upon by routine and mental 
lethargy. If, however, we feel that a good proportion 
of the grain has given a high percentage, let us investi- 
gate the causes of these opposite results. 

These causes may be personal or not. The personal 
causes of this partial failure are as many as there are 
individuals; they may be intellectual, emotional, eco- 
nomic, environmental, etc. As to the causes that may 
be due to outside influences, they may be listed as: 
inefficient and impersonal teaching, regimentation, for- 
malism, race for credits and the like. 

Whatever the cause or causes of our dissatisfaction, it 
would be childish to lament over past and irremediable 
failures, unless we use them as so many propelling forces 
to inspire and guide the future. 


Book Reading and Continued Education 

Most of us readily admit that we have read many 
books, few of which have made a deep and lasting im- 
pression on us. 

Before going any further, let us recall a few funda- 
mental principles : 

a. The meaning of a book depends as much on the 
reader as on the author. 

b. There are as many editions of a book as there are 
readers thereof; hence, the limitation of “book re- 
porting.” 

c. A book is a reflective mirror of your mind and of 
your personality. 

d. A book is a reliable measuring stick of your 
education. 

With these pointers as guides it should not be difficult 
to decide why books have or have not contributed to 
the building of your education or the depth of your 
personality. 


How to Test Comprehension 

If your reading of a book is accurate, slow, sympa- 
thetic, intelligent, it will awaken in your consciousness 
many echoes of your past experience, new or forgotten 








emotions, pictures, intellectual states ; it will establish 4 
between you and the author a personal vibration, a= 
genuine relationship, or on the contrary a feeling of ¢ 


aversion, and many other personal reactions favorable 
or unfavorable. 

To test the full effect of the book on your personality, 
write an essay which is the natural fruit of the stirring 
produced in you by the book. Thus, no book will pass 
over without producing a deep and lasting effect. 
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of expression and literary forms and styles will contri- 
bute to a fuller and clearer perception of the mind of 
the Sacred Author. . . that especially those whom 
Divine Grace has called to Holy Orders should day by 
day as their state demands display greater diligence and 
industry in reading, meditating, and explaining” the 
Word of God.?? 


REFERENCE Notes 


. Cited by A. Jones, Unless Some Man Show Me (New 
York: 1951), p. 22. we re dBee } 

. “Whatever may be the spiritual meaning in any particular 
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“The Interpretation of Holy Scripture,” in A Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture (London: 1953) #4la. 

3. H. Hoepfl-B. Gut, Introductio Generalis in Sacram Scrip- 
turam, (Rome: 1950) n. 568. a s 

4. Pope Pius XII, Divino Afflante Spiritu, Catholic Truth 

Society Translation (London: 1943) n. 28 Quotations 
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Jones, op. cit., p. 10. 

. Pius XII, op. cit., n. 39 and n. 42. 

. Pius XII, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXV (1943) No. 10. 
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included, and prescind from the question whether it 
actually is or not. Cf. E. Messenger, “The Miraculous 
Element in the Bible” in A Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture (London: 1953), #90a, et alibi. ; 
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Youth and the World. By Charlotte 
C. Whittaker (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, New York, 1955; pages 
512). 


Youth and the World, the latest 
volume of the Reading for Life 
Series, is particularly welcome in 
this day when the printed word is 
rivalled by other means of commu- 
nication and the high school English 
teacher is faced with the problem of 
finding selections.that will stimulate 
young minds and at the same time 
meet the standards of true literary 
excellence. The four clearly defined 
objectives of the entire Reading for 
Life Series have given direction to 
the selection, the organization, and 
the editing of this present anthology. 

Criteria for the selections to be 
included in the book are sufficiently 
high and discriminating. The selec- 
tion had (1) to be of interest to the 
typical studerit ; (2) to possess qual- 
ities of honest literary craftsmanship ; 
and (3) to fit into the overall pattern 
of the selections so that there would 
be a good balance of materials. 
Without doubt the choice of selec- 
tions will not satisfy the desires of all 
teachers nor fill the needs of all stu- 
dents. Some teachers will regret that 


' there is less of the traditional, more 


of the modern type of literature. 
Other teachers will consider the lack 
of selections that provide inspiration 
on a supernatural as well as a nat- 
ural level a serious omission. These 
teachers, while rejoicing that the fine 
literary value of the selections makes 
their reading a true aesthetic experi- 
ence, will nevertheless recognize the 
teacher’s responsibility of helping the 
student evaluate these selections in 
light of his philosophy of life. 

The unit method of organization is 
employed. The selections are com- 
piled into six units, each having a 
common center of interest. Attractive 
and appealing, forming an integral 
whole are the unifying themes: 
Youth, the Strength of It; For Youth 
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to Consider; Youth’s Heritage of 
Freedom; Men and Women in a 
Changing World ; Faith in the World 
of Tomorrow; and Today’s Chal- 
lenge to Youth. The purpose of this 
type of organization is to extend the 
interests of pupils and at the same 
time to eliminate the danger of 
stifling reading pleasure by cut and 
dried analysis of types—an activity 
for which many students at this level 
are unprepared. For teachers who 
prefer content organization accord- 
ing to type, the selections readily fall 
into balanced categories of drama, 
narrative poetry, lyric poetry, short 
play, essay, and the rest. It is gen- 
erally conceded that, in the last 
analysis, the ultimate criterion for 
the choice and organization of selec- 
tions is their ability, in the hands of 
an enthusiastic teacher, to awaken 
a response to wholesome literature. 

In Youth and the World, this 
awakening is also sought through the 
editing of the material. The editorial 
matter accompanying each selection 
and group of selections is simple, 
practical, directed to the. student 
rather than to the teacher. Unit In- 
troductions, Selection Introductions, 
Selection Exercises, Unit Tests 
(Forms A and B), Footnote Anno- 
tations, all combine to make the text 
usable and workable. 

In format, the book is comparable 
to similar anthologies. Carefully 
placed photographs illumine the text 
functionally; the divided text in- 
creases readability. 

Although none of its excellences 
can overcome the limitations inherent 
in every anthology, Youth and the 
World promises to achieve the au- 
thor’s and the editor’s aim of pro- 
ducing a book “of interest to the 
pupil and of help to the educator.” 


Sister MAry Isaset, S.S.J. 


Ancient Education. By William A. 
Smith (Philosophical Library, 
1955 ; pages xii, 309 ; price $3.75). 


The author tells us in his preface 
that in this book he has “endeavored 
to trace the cultural and educational 
development of seven early peoples 
—the Mesopotamians, the Egyp- 
tians, the Indians, the Chinese, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the He- 
brews.” 

Making use, it seems, almost ex- 
clusively of secondary sources, the 
author has managed to pack a great 
deal of information about these 
seven ancient peoples (though it 
does seem to be stretching a point 
rather far to call “the Mesopo- 
tamians,” for example, a “people’’) 
into his three hundred pages. Not all 
of the information is really pertinent 
to the subject under discussion, and 
not a little of it is, to say the least, 
somewhat less than completely cer- 
tain. 

The readers of this magazine are, 
to be sure, interested in the develop- 
ment of culture and education among 
all these ancient peoples, but, natur- 
ally enough, their interest is bound 
to be greatest in respect to those 
peoples most closely related to them- 
selves—and this means especially 
the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews. 
Unfortunately, it is in treating just 
these three that the author of the 
book in hand is most open to ad- 
verse criticism. 


Each of these three is dealt with 
in two chapters, the first dealing 
with the rise of culture and the other 
with education. When dealing with 
Greece and Rome the author’s views 
are, on the whole, unexceptionable. 
One detects, however, here and 
there a failure to grasp the real 
significance of this or that facet 
of Greek or Roman culture. Take 
Aristotle, for example. Mr. Smith 
says of him: “During the thirteenth 
century, however, Aristotelianism 
thoroughly permeated scholastic 
thought, and was, after careful de- 
lineation from revealed theology, 
reconciled with Christian doctrine. 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


ST. JOSEPH 


St. Joseph College, a four-year college for women, resident and 
day, conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, obtained its charter from 
the Connecticut State Legislature in 1925 to confer academic 
degrees. Originally known as Mount Saint Joseph College, in 
1935 the College adopted its present name. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Saint Joseph College has received full and permanent approval 
from the Connecticut State Board of Education and from the 
Board of Regents of New York State. It is affiliated with the 
Catholic University of America. It is a member of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, of the New England Association of Colleges, and a con- 
stituent member of the National Catholic Education Association. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The student endeavors to accomplish her purpose in college by 
making progress toward the following objectives which specify 
the main purpose: 1) to establish and maintain physical and 
mental health, 2) to comprehend ideas accurately, to organize 
and express ideas clearly, 3) to understand and use the scientific 
method, 4) to discover and solve problems by analyzing, dis- 
criminating, finding relationships and reasoning validly, 5) to 
establish, with individuals and groups, relations satisfying to 
both sides, realizing social responsibilitiés, 6) to study the past 
appreciatively in relation to the present, 7) to enjoy the arts, 
8) to appreciate religious and philosophical values and to order 
one’s life accordingly. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of Mercy, priests, lay men and women officers of 
instruction. 


LIBRARY 


27,000 volumes; 343 periodicals; 4330 pamphlets; 208 sound 
recordings; 183 slides; 21 film strips. 


DEGREES 

Bachelor of Arts (Biology, Chemistry, Child Study, Economics, 
Economics and Business, English, French, Spanish, Latin, 
History, Home Economics, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Psychology, Sociology. 

Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


CURRICULUM DEPARTMENTS 


Physics Latin Nursing 
Biology Greek Business 
Chemistry French Economics 
Religion German Education 
Philosophy Italian Fine Arts 
Psychology Spanish Child Study 
Mathematics English Home Economics 
Political Science Physical Education 


CO-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Freshman Orientation Program; Placement 
Service; Health Program; Guidance Service; Annual Re- 
treat; McAuley Lecture Series; Formal and Informal 
Functions. 


College Societies and Clubs: Student Government Assn.; Busi- 
ness Club; Sodality; Home Economics Club; Glee Club; 
Chemistry Club; Classical Club; Dance Club ; Dramatic 
Club; Choir; Le Cercle Francais ; Mendelian Club; lish 
Club; Child’ Study Club; Sociology Club; Nurses 
National Federation of Catholic College Students : National 
Student Assn.; Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; Il 
Circulo de la Reina Isabel. 


Student Publications: Epilogue (year book) ; The Targe (news- 
paper) ; Interpretations (literary magazine). 
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COLLE GE West Hartford, Conn. 


Athletics: Athletic Assn.; Modern Dancing; Folk Dancing; 
Square Dancing; Golf; Archery; Equitation; Swimming; 
Tennis; Badminton; Hockey; Softball; Volleyball; Soccer. 


ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Young women of at least sixteen years of age who have gradu- 
ated from an accredited high school must make a personal 
written application to the College, stating her interests and pur- 
poses. In addition, a recommendation from the Principal of the 
high school plus a complete transcript of high school work is 
required and must show that the scholastic requirements listed 
below have been met. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


1) Freshman applicants: Evidence must be presented that 15 
units (10 prescribed, 5 elective), distributed as follows, have 
been completed satisfactorily: English (4); Foreign Language 
(2); History (1); Science, except General Science, (1); 
Algebra (1); Geometry (1); the 5 remaining units may be 
made up from subjects accepted for graduation from an ac- 
credited high school. No more than 2 credits of vocational work 
is allowed, and only % credit for 1 unit of commercial or home 
economics work will be accepted. All Freshman applicants must 
take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and Achievements Tests in English and 
two other fields. For information on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
write to College Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, Prince- 
ton, N. J., or Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, 
California. 

2) Advanced Standing Applicants: Candidates for transfer to 
Saint Joseph College must take the College Transfer Test. This 
test is given on the same dates as the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. Application must 
be made to the Educational Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey, or to Educational Testing Service, Box 
9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California, before 
January 14 for the March test and before March 17 for the May 
test. A candidate for advanced standing must also present: 1) 
An official transcript of her preparatory school record. 2) An 
official transcript of her college record. 3) A statement of 
honorable dismissal from the college previously attended. 4) A 
marked copy of the catalogue of the college previously attended, 
indicating the courses given. 


First Term: $250 
Second Term: 125 
Board and Room ...... : .....+..First Term: 350 


Second Term: 175 
N.B. Expenses for third term are same as for second term. 


Full and partial scholarships to St. Joseph College are available. 
For information on requirements for obtaining such scholarships, 
write to the Dean of the College. 


SERVICE AWARDS 


Opportunities are offered to students to earn part of their tuition. 
Information will be given by the Dean of the College. 


WLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top to bottom: typical student’s room; scene from 
one of many dramatic productions staged yearly; quantity cook- 
ing class; religious life at St. Joseph; Child Study majors in 
the Nursery School. 


This page, top to bottom: a view of a section of the campus; 


hursing student at work; the “Chansonettes”; some Home 


mics majors explain nutrition to Nursery School children ; 
Chemistry research workers. 
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Most sensible “help-yourself” unit you ever saw! 
New, instantly adjustable dividers on each shelf 
accommodate literature of any width. Eleven 
tilt-back pockets insure fully visible titles, neat 
arrangement, undamaged storage. for Li- 
brary, Study Room, Reception Room and Office. 
Heavy-gauge, all-steel, finished in Gray Ham- 
merloid Baked Enamel. Dignified, sturdy for a 
long life of convenience. Mar-preventing rubber 
feet protect floor, rugs. 


Overall size, 36” high, 
Model No. 20 P 271%” wide. is” deep. 
F.0.8. cHicage Fockets, 13° wide. %4° 
No screws or bolts to 


42° == 


t back 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


Shipped completely set up. 
HALVERSON SPECIALTY SALES 





““Stotionary” racks 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 


ony space or provide 
capacity required. 


COAT and HAT RACKS 


Style D.P. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats: goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular. heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail- 
able, as well as other efficient space saving equip- 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need. 


Write for Bulletin CK-460 








In the end this led of course to the 
collapse of Aristotelianism and the 
emergence of experimental science.” 
Passing over the “of course” in the 
last sentence—the author seems 
somewhat excessively fond of throw- 
ing an “of course” into the middle 
of statements, not all of which are 
evident and some of which are not 
even true—one may be permitted 
to ask whether Aristotle’s true sig- 
nificance lies in the field of what we 
now call science, or whether it may 
not lie more especially in the do- 
main of metaphysics. And besides, 
it does seem a trifle sweeping to 
speak of the “collapse” of Aristotel- 
ianism. Decline, certainly, but hard- 
ly collapse. 

But it is when he comes to the 
Hebrews that Mr. Smith is most 
open to adverse criticism. In his 
summary of the cultural develop- 
ment of Israel much of what he 
says is demonstrably false and most 
of the rest is open to serious ques- 
tion. He espouses the theories of 
Wellhausen in a rather crude and 
uncritical form; he seems totally 
unaware of the rather thoroughgo- 
ing revision of these theories which 
has been suggested by biblical schol- 
ars of all schools in more recent 
times. The notion, for example, that 
our Pentateuch is the result of the 
fusion of at least four documents, 
all of post Mosaic origin, is one 
which is no longer accepted in 
scholarly circles, at least in the 
somewhat crude form proposed in 
the nineteenth century. Hardly any- 
one nowadays, to be sure, doubts 
that the Pentateuch is a composite 
work which reached its final form 





at a relatively late date, but it is” 
coming to be more and more widely 
accepted, even outside of Catholic 
circles, that the basic elements of 
which it is composed are the stuff 
of very ancient tradition. To say, 
therefore, as Smith does (p. 214), 
that “a further contribution of the 
prophets was monotheism,” is sim- 
ply absurd. 

All in all, to this reviewer it 
seems that Mr. Smith’s Ancient Ed- 
ucation contains very little material 
of value which is not readily avail- 
able in other, more reliable sources. 
(Rev.) BrenpAN McGRATH, 0.8.8. 
John Dewey: His Contribution to 

the American Tradition. Ed. by 

Irwin Edman (Makers of the 

American Tradition Series, 

Bobbs-Merrill, New York, 1955; 

pages 322; price $3.50). 

With little doubt, John Dewey is 
the most influential, if not the best, 
philosopher that the United States 
has produced to date. In many re- 
spects also, he is one of the most 
misunderstood of thinkers, often and 
startlingly among some of the people 
who claim most vociferously to be 


followers of Dewey. The past ex- 
cesses of progressive education, 
which Mr. Edman calls a “virtual 


parody of Dewey's ideas,” are a 
case in point. And even now there 
are many, especially teachers, oper- 
ating, they think, in accordance with 
the experimentalist philosophy, with- 
out ever having understood, or 
perhaps even read, Dewey himself. 
Consequently, a new edition of the 
writings of John Dewey is welcome. 
It is not easy to choose from the long 
(Continued on page 450) 
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STUDENTS AND FACULTY FORM THE CAPTIVE AUDIENCE 
of the public address system in our schools. When an 
intercommunication system was first installed in our 
school it was a novelty, and everyone, even those who 
had not finished their homework for the day, listened 
with rapt attention. Announcements for the day in- 
cluded: tickets on sale for the benefit of the band, the 
fact that the cafeteria chairs were not being properly 
placed after use, basketball practice for the freshmen 
team right after the last class, and tests that were to be 
given that week. After the first few days the novelty 
wore off and the students took the announcements in 
stride. One or another student had to be reminded to 
pay attention to P.A. and not do anything else during 
that time. Students listened with varying degrees of 
attention. 


Schedule Announcements 


Announcements are made on schedule twice a day, 
that is, unless something of major importance arises or 
an item has been forgotten that cannot wait until the 
end of the day. Then, too, there are special programs, 
guest speakers, and other such events which rate a special 
time other than the two regular times a day. Most inter- 
communication systems can be directed to one room, or 
to several rooms without interrupting the teaching pro- 
gram of the entire school. At times an urgent call for 
one of the students or teachers may be made during the 
course of the day, but such calls should be, and are in 
most cases, kept to a minimum. Special care must be 
taken to exclude rooms not involved in the message. 


Functions of the Central Sound System 


1. Coordination: The central sound system when 
kept in proper control by the office is a wonderful, co- 
ordinating unit which helps to keep the school operating 
in an efficient and smooth manner. Before the advent of 
the intercom system either the schoo! secretary, or stu- 
dent messengers were dispatched to classes or to the 
person involved. Now, with the flick of a switch, the 
business has been taken care of quickly and efficiently 


and the office has partially accomplished its duty as 
coordinator. 









The CENTRAL SOUND SYSTEM: Use and Abuse 


By Brother Raymond B. Glemet, S.M., St. Joseph High School, Cleveland 19, Ohio 
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The larger the student enrollment the greater need 
there is for such a system. Smaller schools, especially 
when there is no place for assembly, find the system a 
welcome addition to the smooth running of the school. 
Have you ever taught at a large school where there was 
no intercom system? What discrepancies in the inter- 
pretations, and in some cases distortions have crept into 
the daily announcements. In one such instance there was 
a daily bulletin mimeographed to be read by each home 
room teacher. The human element plays strange tricks. 
Individual differences come to the fore, and by the time 
the announcements have been read and commented upon 
there will have been almost as many different interpre- 
tations as there had been announcers. Points which 
should have been stressed may have been passed over 
in a routine manner leaving both student and teacher 
cold as to the real significance. It is here that the im- 
portance of a central announcing system reveals itself. 
The central sound system can be, with the proper usage, 
one of the most important means of coordination in the 
school, and it gives the entire set-up that clockwork 
efficiency so necessary in the properly run school. 


Develop Religious Thinking 


2. Religious Education: In our Catholic school sys- 
tem the central sound system can serve a coordinated 
religious and devotional purpose. For example, during 
the Month of the Rosary a short meditation on the 
rosary mystery for the day can precede the oral recita- 
tion of a decade. In this way the entire glorious mysterys 
of the rosary will have been recited over the five day 
period of the school week. At the end of the announce- 
ments for the start of the day’s program, the day’s 
thought read by one of the students (preferably the star 
athlete) will do much towards developing our Catholic 
boys and girls in the art of religious thought and medi- 
tation so necessary for a thorough and authentic educa- 
tion. A few minutes each day is well worth your while. 
Minute Meditations by Sister Amatora, O.S.F., is a 
collection of simple mental prayers for every day of the 
school year. Do Boys Make Mental Prayer? by Rev. 
Peter Resch, S.M., The Beginning of Mental Prayer 
by Sister M. Pierre, O.S.B., They Can Make Mental 



















































































































































































































Prayer by Sister M. Berchmans, C.S.J., and When I 
Talk With God by Bro. George Montague, S.M., are 
methods of prayer for the upper grades and high school 
which might be used every day over the public address 
system teaching habits and practices that will carry 
over into adult life. 


Values from Student Use 


3. Student Training: The chief purpose of the inter- 
com system is not necessarily confined to administration. 
The needs of such a system may be classified as adminis- 
trative, curricular, and extra-curricular. The importance 
of these needs should determine the location of the panel 
control board at the time of installation. When the 
intercommunication system is installed, the principal or 
someone appointed by the principal should make it his 
concern to instruct others in the use of such equipment 
in order to share the valuable training derived from 
its use with students who can gain experience in the 
line of broadcasts and the planning of programs beamed 
to their groups, club activities, or to the entire school 
in the way of an extra-curricular activity being brought 
to the attention of the entire student body. 

In itself there is nothing that a sound system can con- 
tribute to a school. As a means of communication it is 
an important tool to be used as an important part of the 
educational system ; yet it can be abused. 


Radio Tuner and Record Player Add Value 

The intercom systems which have the incorporated 
radio tuner and disc turntable have the potential of 
many fine programs that can be prepared in advance 
by the student activity group. For example, a stamp 
club, a hobby exhibit, a choral or debate group can be 
presented to the whole school in an effort to advertise, 
to gain new members, to solicit cooperation, or to 
present a program as an instructive medium. The edu- 





Brother Louis Weber, S.M., assis- 
tant principal of St. Joseph’s High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, is seated 
at the control panel of the central 
sound system discussed by the au- 
thor, Brother Glemet, S. M. In the 
top drawer at his right is a three- 
speed turntable for playing record- 
ings over the sound distribution 
system. The opening and closing of 
the announcement period are saved 
from abruptness by the use of 
chimes. 


cational impact in such a plan is far-reaching and 
valuable, not only to those taking an active part but 
to the audience as well. Many students have developed 
interests this way which have proved invaluable to them 
in later life. 


Speech Club Presents Three-Minute Talks 

The speech club has an opportunity for such activities 
as the preparation of a series of talks on the Blessed 
Mother, each talk lasting two to three minutes. In a 
large school where the teachers are known only in 
classes in which they teach, the speech club might 
sponsor a “Know Your Faculty Program” constructing 
the personality of a teacher at each broadcast and 
mentioning the name only at the end of the talk. Stu- 
dent activities, and achievements such as by honor 
students ; class officers recently elected; members of a 
newly formed biology club; civic honors won by indi- 
vidual students ; top class in food collection for the poor; 
athletic contests in which good sportsmanship was out- 
standing, any or all of these achievements given over 
the intercommunication system will help to enliven 
school spirit as well as encourage the building of 
character. 


Abuses 


Needless to say that there is the possibility of abuse 
in the use of the public address system. Let us start 
at the top with the principal since such a person is @ 
potential victim of circumstance. Some principals have 
acquired the habit of injecting too much personality 
over the sound system. It is usually necessary for the 
head of the school or his assistant to make several an- 
nouncements during the course of the day. When these 
bulletins tend to evolve and to become an extension of 
the announcer’s ego, then they serve as a cover cr excuse 
for the projection of personal viewpoints and as such 
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This excellent instructional film shows 
an actual audio-visual program in ac- 
tion. It encourages teachers to make use 
of a wide variety of available audio- 
visual materials by illustrating their ef- 
fectiveness in an authentic classroom 
situation. Miss Adams, a sixth-grade 
teacher, has a talk with her school’s 
audio-visual director concerning a forth- 
coming unit of study on conservation. 
She and the director visit the audio- 
visual center of their school system where 


she soon learns how to locate, select 
and use the materials she needs. A return 
to the classroom shows the integration 
of these materials with the unit and how 
learning is enriched by audio-visual ma- 
terials. The teachers, classes, and class- 
rooms of the National College of Edu- 
cation, as well as the audio-visual center 
at the Elgin Public Schools, Elgin, 
Illinois, give the viewer a striking sense 
of authenticity and realism. Audio-Visual 
Materials in Teaching was made with 
the co-operation of the National College 


of Education and under the supervisic, 
of Dr. Francis W. Noel, Chief, Audio- 
Visual Education, California State De- 
partment of Education. 


Other February releases: 

Life in a Coal-Mining Town (Gr. 4-6) 

Age of Discovery: English, French, and 
Dutch Explorations (Gr. 7-12) 

The Three Little Pigs: Background for 
Reading and Expression (Gr. 1-3) 

Where Do Our Letters Go? (The Postal 
System) (Gr. 1-3) 

A Boy of India: Rama and His Elephant 














(Gr. 1-3) 










AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
IN TEACHING 


Don't forget to reserve your copy of Coronet's 

exciting 1956-'57 catalog, ready in March! i 
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For information concerning these and nearly 700 other Coronet films, simply address: 


Coronet FINS frie, cco, sin 








E 
“™ GOOD TEACHER 
gets EXCELLENT 
RESULTS 


when using 


An Overhead Projector 
With Flashmeter® 


A Wealth of 
Materials to Flash 


A Manual built on the 
Experiences of Thousands 
of Educators— giving 
Day-to-Day Procedures 





ok Its fine if you have a 


reading specialist—but 
thousands of classroom 
teachers are getting excel- 
lent results. 


Unequaled Effectiveness in the teaching of reading— 
both Remedial and Developmental—is the invar- 


iable result when good teachers are given this 
modern implementation. 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Liberal Arts, Sciences, Fine Arts 
Home Economics 

Business Administration 

Teacher Training for 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Numerous Studies have measured the gains made by 
using the Keystone Tachistoscopic Service in teach- 
ing reading. Ask for these studies, or a demonstra- 
tion, without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 
KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICE 


443 


Convent Station, N. J. 









Teaching 
HISTORY 
as itis 
being made 


Social studies teachers—Civics and History 
—have a special obligation today, when his- 
tory is being made under our eyes. They 
need more to meet the challenge than teach- 
ers ever did. 


The help they need comes in a series of five 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS by WARP’S — 
four devoted to History, one to Civics. 


The History REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in- 
clude the following titles: 


American History—Fifth Grade 
























































The Civics REVIEW-WORKBOOK gives 
your pupils fundamental understanding of 
the government under which we live. All 
follow the famed Warp Five-Point Method 
of fixing the facts. 


You need these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
in your History and Civics classes, and you 
need WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in 
your other classes. So why don’t you send 
today for the books needed for the students 
in all your classes? 























































THE NEW 
MASTER MODEL “20” BIOSCOPE 
IS SELF CONTAINED, COMPACT 
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This instrument has specially designed objectives to project 
specimens downward on a table for small group study, and other 
objectives for long distance projection for whole class use. Every 
type of prepared slides and living material shown by any micro- 
projector can be used on the Bioscope. There is absolutely no 
harmful heat on any specimen, prepared or live. This model has 
the greatest amount of light possible without harmful heat. 

he Bioscope is being used in more than 15,000 schools. Is 
used from the primary through college. May be instantly con- 
verted into a microscope for high magnification and better 
definition. 

The standard equipment of the Bioscope includes five magni- 
fications, polarizing set, pin point filament light, life time trans- 
former and in its own beautiful and long lasting case. 


Price only $148.00 
Write for further information to Bioscope Manufacturing 
Company. Box 1492, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 















the bulletin or announcement ceases to fulfill its true 
function. To avoid such a tendency it would be well to 
keep to the announcements as much as possible by pre- 
paring the message to the students and teachers well 
in advance. 


Two-Way Communication 


The two-way system of communication has been used 
effectively and properly to convey a message to a 
teacher or to both the teacher and the class which 
requires an immediate reply. This two-way feature 
enables the office to coordinate affairs and to function 
efficiently. There have been cases where eavesdropping 
on class procedures have occurred in order to forestall 
trouble in classes where teachers have disciplinary 
problems. If the school is small and principal-teacher 
relations are good, then such a procedure might be 
understood. Such a practise, however, unless the 
teacher has asked for such monitoring, could be the 
cause of much grief. 

Some teachers take disciplinary measures through 
class detention after school hours. Such methods prove 
effective once in a while, but once such action becomes 
the rule and not the exception then it loses its effect. 
The teacher may ask the office to have the final an- 
nouncements of the day include a reminder to the 
offending class to report after school dismissal. The 
entire school hears this, and the class as well as the 
teacher is brought to the attention of all in a matter 
which should be only the concern of the class and the 
teacher involved. Negative announcements are neces- 
sary at times but should be kept to a minimum. The 
public address system and the office personnel are not 
corrective agencies; they should be constructive de- 
velopers. 


The “Last Minute Joe” 

Every school probably has a “last minute Joe” on the 
faculty who seldom takes time out to plan announce- 
ments ahead of time. During the intercom session these 
“minute men” hurriedly scribble out a note or two, 
hand it to the nearest student with instructions to rush 
it to the office before the announcer is finished. Many 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


e@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND AC- 
CESSORIES .. . Attractive sample out- 
fits for boys and girls sent on request. 


e@ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS . . . On rental or purchase basis. 


e@ CHOIR ROBES... On rental or pur- 
chase basis. Catalog free on request. 


The C. E. WARD Co. 


Dept. C 


New London, Ohio 
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a principal must have muttered in his beard at such 
practise, and who can blame him? It is true that some 
teachers have more than their share of extra-curricular 
activities causing them to overlook things once in a 
while. Reference is made here to the regular offenders. 

If the office puts itself in the role of cooperative agent 
by using a policy of calling a spade a spade when it 
sees it that way, when it can bring the day’s events as 
well as notices to the students and teachers into sharp 
focus, when it encourages as well as takes steps in out- 
lining a program for this educational outlet for use by as 
many student groups or individuals as are interested, 
then it is fulfilling a vital function in the audio education 
of the school. 








































The Build-Up Program 

An advance public relations program in some school 
events is necessary to make them effective. Just as it 
is effective in the field of advertising a new product, in 
business or industry to prepare the public for its proper 
reception, so it is true in our schools. There is no one MODEL C-12 
final formula for the success of such a program but it is 
of interest to all of-us how some of today’s successful 







































people in all fields of endeavor prepare their “sales PORTABLE 
pitch.” Many of use are so busy with daily routine that PH ON OGRAPH 
it is difficult to find time for anything that does not fit The Ballerina high fidelity phonograph, newly intro- 
into the daily groove. In the public address system lies duced a Senn is - =a aeeee ae 
‘1 raining tool on e marke ay. e unexce 
the golden opportunity to convey to our students the “sound of quality” is the result of development in 
necessary ingredients of a healthy, normal existence the Howcast laberabicion in Heliywond, the aoe 
: : ° of all good sound reproducers. e Dig inch ova 
through the constant stimulation of new ideas, and the speaker reproduces. every size and kind of records 
preparation for the acceptance of new ideas. full and clear, even at the high sound level necessary 
in large classrooms. Exclusive Newcomb “floating 
7 sound” protects against needle skipping from vibra- 
Prepare Pupils for Retreat tion coneed by, doncing fev. Rickonset mae sine 
protects the valuable extended range speaker. Light 
For example, the annual retreat or the day of weight, (21 pounds) in easy-to-carry Fabricoid cov- 
recollection for the students is on the agenda and just ered case. 





two weeks away. Why not contact the retreat master? 
If he lives out of town send him a tape and ask him to 
tape record a preparatory message to the students that 
could be played back over the P.A. If he lives in the 
vicinity, or is on the faculty, invite him to address the 
students to give them the theme of the coming retreat. | 







THE NEW P-12C 







. : : A _ real professional-type record player for many 

Such remote preparation stimulates interest so that when school uses, at the price you'd expect to pay for 
the time arrives for retreat the students will be mentally a hens honograph. The Newessnb Pacemaker” 
. : a weighs only 16 pounds, yet it embodies many features 

and emotionally prepared for the best possible recep expected in much heavier and more expensive units. 
tion of moral stimulation. i Plays 33%, 45 and 78 RPM records with quality and 






volume that will amaze you to hear. Heat and humid- 
ity resistant ceramic cartridge, dual sapphire needle 
points, inverse feedback controlled beam powered 
amplifier, and many other high quality features. 


Write for full particulars before you buy any school 
phonograph equipment. Newcomb has a complete line 
to fit every classroom use. 
























NEWCOMB...THE SOUND OF QUALITY SINCE 1937 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. Dept. S-3 
6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood, California 


AVE MARIA RADIO HOUR 
F R E ON TAPE 


The Lives of the Saints as heard on radio are now available for 
school use. 










[) Please send me complete particulars about the Newcomb line 
of classroom phonographs. 


CJ Send name of our nearest Newcomb distributor. 
Name 

School 

Address 


Please write to: Vocation Department, 
Graymoor Friars, Garrison, New York 
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Your Community 


Needs for this Holy Week... 


The new Altar Missal issued by Rome: 


ORDO 
HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE 
INSTAURATUS 


e Its use by all Catholics 
of the Roman Rite was 
decreed by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, November 16, 1955. 


¢ A Complete Altar Missal 
for Holy Week 
with full instructions and 
plain chant notation. 


¢ Needed by the priest at the altar . . . 
your choirmaster . . . your organist. 

e Printed in red and black, 814” x 
11%4”, red edges, handsome binding 
in black simulated leather, ribbon 
markers, xvi, 144 pages. 


Moderately priced $5.50 Net postpaid 


For personal use ... 


An English translation of the complete 
Decree and Instruction on the use of the 
new Holy Week Missal, entitled: HOLY 
WEEK; Decree, Instructions, Regulations. 
This booklet contains also a question- 
and-answer explanation of the liturgy 
for this Holy Week, plus regulations on 
Eucharistic Fast, Easter Vigil, and Sunday 
Mass obligation. 

Invaluable for Religious for their own use 
and to instruct their pupils. 


HOLY WEEK: 
Decree, Instructions, 


Regulations 
Heavy paper binding, 4” x 6” 75¢ per copy; 
Net, 60¢ 


Order your copies of both 
“MISSAL” and “INSTRUCTIONS” 
Today, from 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
51 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 








Live programs via the P.A. system with significagl 
and well-prepared content will be a means of developing 
the student, and may be the beginning of an interest lead. 
ing to a career in radio or television. Programs related 
to student needs and interests such as vocational matter, 
group participation in programs of social and cultural 
value, programs integrated with the curriculum, will help 
make the teaching program functional. 





Simulated Broadcast 

At one of the pep rallies in preparation for an im 
portant basketball game a group of seven students re- 
quested permission to plan and work out an original idea | 
in conjunction with arousing the students to support 
the home team. Five of the students stationed them- 
selves in the office at the central control while the 
remaining two took places on the stage in the assembly 
hall. When the time came for their part of the pro- 
gram, the two students on the stage began a casual 
conversation concerning the big game to be played that 
night. One of them suggested that the radio be turned on 
(a radio cabinet without the radio) in order to hear what 
the local station had to say about the game. At this 
point the boys at the control board beamed a program 
to the assembly advertising the usual products inter- 
spersed with small talk about the game. Using both jokes 
and jingles in their program, the fellows put over the 
idea that their team needed all the fan support they could 
get in order to win the game. The simulated radio 
program was so realistic that many of the students 
thought it was the real thing from the local station. 
Attendance at the game that night, needless to say, was 
exceptionally good. 

Attendance at the football games had been poor for 
the first two contests of the season, so a committee of the 
students with the assistance of the coaches and members 
of the team decided to do something about it. After the 
usual morning announcements one of the coaches gavea 
few choice bits of news concerning the condition of the 
team, the possible strength of the opponents, and some 
inside stories of the last game. This was followed by 
the coach questioning one of the team members about 
the coming football game followed by the president of 
the student council who appealed to the students for their 
support by being present at the game. This final plea 
along with the playing of the alma mater theme ona 
record really clinched the argument that anyone not out 
there for the game was really a first class slacker. This 
procedure was repeated the next day with the assistant 
coach and another player. Such a program over the 
intercom lasts but three or four minutes. Preparation 
here is an essential factor for the success and spontaneity 
of such a program. To assure a program without flaw 
it might even be advisable to record the program on = 
to be played over the P.A. system. 


Suggestions on Proper Use % 
For the best use of the central sound system it follows 

that preparation is a vital factor. In order to get the 

unseen audience to sit up and take notice, variety, i 
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nation, and optimism are important ingredients. Not 
only the announcer but each faculty member is respon- 
sible for an effective and purposeful public address pro- 
gram. Unless the teacher in the classroom trains the 
student to listen attentively to announcements, the best 
laid plans at the source will be inadequate. 

The following points are suggested as guides in 
making the public address system an effective tool in 
the educational system of the school : 


TO ALL N.C.E.A. DELEGATES AND VISITORS 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


WOULD BE PLEASED TO HAVE YOU VISIT ITS 
EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 3-6, 1956 
LAND OF OUR LADY SERIES 


Paes. 
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1. Make the content significant and accurate. 

2. Limit the content to student needs and interests. 

3. If possible secure the attention by starting off with 
the announcement of an activity for the day 
which is popular with the students, and in which 
many or all participate. 

._ If there is a negative announcement of unfortu- 
nate circumstances requiring immediate attention 
make it brief and to the point. Appeal to their 
sense of fair play and to their moral sense of 
values. 

. Plan programs of social and cultural value. 

. When asking for results offer examples of former 
accomplishments, If some drive for support of an 
extra-curricular activity is doing poorly inject an 
optimistic note into the message. If some project 
actually fails, remain an optimist. The results of 
the next project may be an agreeable surprise. 

’. Keep the public address program snappy and to 
the point. The microphone sags with nausea when 
the announcer diverges. 

. Request that teachers having announcements 
bring them to the office well before the scheduled 
time. 

9. Prepare the announcements well in advance. 


The Christian Family Living class takes on 

“life dimensions” when they put on their own dinner, 
prepared and served by class members. 

The C.F.L. course at Mt. Angel Academy, Mt. Angel, 
Ore., is a two-year sequence offering, geared 

to prepare students for Christ-like 

participation in future family life. 





A New United States History—Grades 4-8 


Under the editorial direction and supervision of 
the following outstanding educators: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Ph.D., Editor- 
in-Chief; Sister M. Veronica, S.P.B.V., M.A., 
Assistant Editor-in-Chief; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence 
E. Elwell, Ph.D., Co-Editor; and Rev. Patrick J. 
Rt. Rev. Mopr. Roche, Ph.D., Co-Editor. 
Timothy F. O’Leary 
FOUNDERS OF FREEDOM 
Sister Benedict Joseph, S.N.J.M. 


For the Intermediate grades—296 pages, 12-3 color illustrations, 
over 125 photographs, illustrations and maps in black and white. 
This text presents the European background of American history. 


BEARERS OF FREEDOM 
Sister M. Veronica, S.P.V.B. 
For the Intermediate grades—384 pages, 70 illustrations, printed 
in 3 colors. 5 full page maps printed in 4 colors. Starting with 
the discovery of America, the pupil learns about the early 
explorers and missionaries who were responsible for the founding 
and settling of this country. 


LEADERS OF FREEDOM 
Sister Clarita, O.P. 
For the Intermediate grades—288 pages, 12-3 color illustrations, 
over 150 photographs. Illustrations G maps in black and white. 


A history of our country from the beginning of the Revolution 
to the Westward Expansion. 


CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 
For the upper grades—320 pages, over 200 photographs, illustra- 
tions and maps in black and white. This text covers the period 
of history in United States from the opening and expansion of the 
yest, through the Civil War and Reconstruction period in the 
uth. 


GUARDIAN OF FREEDOM 
Sister M. Augusta, H.H.M. 


For the upper grades—483 pages, over 200 photographs, illustra- 
tions and maps in black and white. Treats the history of the 
Sant States from the Spanish-Americon War up to the present 
jay. 


TEACHERS MANUALS 


To accompany each book of series. Gratis on introductory order 
with adoption of series. Syllabus is for the entire series, gratis 
upon request. 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 


For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools 


Teaches the Entire New Baltimore Catechism. 
Official Revised Confraternity Edition 1941. Ilus- 
trated throughout. 


Right Rey. Msgr. William R. Kelly, LL.D. Very 


Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Sister Mary 
Imelda, S.L., A. B., in association with the author 
of “I Teach Catechism’—The Right Rey. Msgr. 


L . Megr. 
M. A. Schumacher, M.A., Litt. Willis Re Kelly 
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Teaching Sisters 


prefer the 


SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 


Regular Edition 


To teach their students to pray 
the Mass, more teaching Sisters 
use the regular edition of the 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MIS- 
SAL than any other daily missal. 
They like its simplified arrange- 
ment, its concise and accurate 
marginal notes, and its helpful 
liturgical commentaries that aid 
them in stimulating their students 
to form lifetime habits of actual 
participation in the Mass! 


RETAIL PRICES OF THE REGULAR 
EDITION: 


OR — Biack imitation ieaton, 
red 


edges $ 3.75 

1R — Imitation leather, dult 

finish, red edges -. 686 
TYR — Imitation leather, ‘ged 

under gold edges 7.00 
2R — Genuine leather, red under 

gold edges ; 9.50 
SYR — Genuine Moreceo, bur. 

nished red edges 10.00 
SR — Genuine Morocco, red 

under gold edges . 11.00 


SHR — Genuine Morocco, leather 
lined, red under gold 
edges 13.50 


6HR — Genuine e Morocco, leather 
lined, under gold 
edges, fz red, blue, green 16.00 


7HR — White Morocco, leather 
lined, gold edges ; 11.00 


AVAILABLE AT ALL 
CATHOLIC CHURCH GOODS 
OR BOOK DEALERS 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


413-417 Sibley Street St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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| averages 48 frames. 





Learning about the Eskimo 

Teachers have a choice of four new 
films on the Eskimo, produced in Baffin- 
land by the National Film Board of 
Canada in collaboration with the De- 
partment Northern Affairs of the Cana- 
dian Government. One of the films, Land 
of the Long Day was given an award by 
the Film Council of America as the best 
educational film presented at the Amer- 
ican Film Assembly in Chicago. 

A folder is available from the distrib- 
utor, International Film Bureau, Inc., 
Chicago 4, giving descriptive annotations 
for each of the four films. 
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“The African Lion” 
EBF Filmstrip Series 
EBF has released a series of six film- 
strips based on the new Walt Disney 
motion picture: “The African Lion.” 
Shown in full color are not only the 
King of Beasts but also all the animals 
of the African plain. Each filmstrip 


Filmguides by EBF 
Six new filmguides have been issued 


in language arts; one in social studies, 
two for science, and two for music. 
The Little Black Lamb is intended for 


| language arts and reading courses in 


the primary and middle grades. 

Meat—From Range to Market was 
planned for upper elementary grades for 
social studies or geography. 

Plant Traps highlights the more spec- 
tacular aspects of carnivorous plants, 
the colorful and mysterious insect catch- 
ers of the bog jungle. The eleven-minute 
film, aviilable in color or black and white, 


| will serve for junior and senior high 
| school classes and for college botany 
| courses. 


Learning About Electric Current is an 
8-minute science film for upper elementary 
and junior high school classes. While 
drawing some scenes from more ad- 
vanced EBFilms, it contains considerable 
new material to present concepts more 
meaningful for its upper elementary audi- 
ence. 

Two films that provide expert guidance 
to those who wish to be able to listen 
to music with increased understanding 
and enjoyment are Playing Good Music 
and Listening to Good Music. Each film 
runs for 14 minutes. Both were made in 
collaboration with the Fine Arts Quartet. 
The film draws on works of Haydn, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Mozart, and Tschai- 
kovsky for examples. 
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Audio-Visual News 
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| by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- | 
| mette, Ill., covering their new films: one 


a catechism fa 








MANA 


- + » eminently 
useful .. ." 
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e { ® a 
ONTIYMAION : 
by REV. JOHN J. MORRIS 
t 

. an eminently useful 


booklet, carefull? Written 
. . . explains all that the 
child must 

Confirmation.” 


—The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review 


@ 32pp. Mi Illustrated. 25¢ 
@ Quant. disc. ORDER NOW. 


D. Farrell Co. 


526 Marengo Avenue 
Forest Park, Illinois 


know for 


le ld ela 


or your Catholic Bookstore 
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Creates Creativity 
in Chalkboard Work ! 


@ FOR GREEN OR BLACK BOARDS 

@ EIGHT PLEASING COLORS 

@ WRITES SMOOTHLY 

@ ERASES EASILY, COMPLETELY 

@ CONVENIENTLY PACKAGED 

@ WRITE FOR FREE TEST SAMPLE 

Hmade exclusively by 

iS S SES ee 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
Manufacturers of: Chalkb 
Erasers + Art Mate 
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The Story of Anthracite 


Black Diamonds, the story of anthracite, 
is a new 16mm color motion picture pro- 
duced by the industry for free distribution 
to schools in New York State, New 
Jersey, the New England states, Pennsyl- 
yania, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and Virginia. 

Filmed in cooperation with geologists 
and fuel technicians of the Pennsylvania 
State University’s College of Mineral 
Industries, the 27 minute story portrays 
the origin and history of anthracite; the 
mining, processing and distribution of 
the fuel, and for the first time on film, 
t+2 newest developments in automatic 
hard coal. heating systems. 

This film may be obtained upon request 
to any local hard coal dealer who is 
participating in the industry’s new public 
relations program, or directly from the 
Anthracite Information Bureau, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

Narrator Lowell Thomas sounds the 
keynote of “Black Diamonds” in stress- 
ing the necessity for conserving the na- 
tion’s vital natural fuel resource. 

In picturing operations of the hard coal 
industry from its vast mineral resources 
to the provision of thermostatic heat in 
the modern home, “Black Diamonds” 
also tells a story of the northeastern 
seaboard, which contains the anthracite 
producing and principal marketing area. 

A Teachers’ Guide to Black Diamonds 
is sent to all schools showing the film. 
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2 x 2 Color Slides 
of Religious Paintings 


For the first time, the world’s most 
famous and inspired masterpieces vo: 
religious paintings are available on full- 
color Kodachrome slides for showing to 
church groups, high school and college 
classes, Sunday schools, seminaries, novi- 
tiates, etc. 

Photographed directly from the origi- 
nal paintings hanging in such renowned 
European museums as the Louvre, the 
Amsterdam State Museum, The Hague, 
Holland, and the National Gallery in 
London, the slides proj ect all the spiritual 
and esthetic values of these works of 
genius with complete realism and fidelity. 

Included in the collection are paintings 
by Rembrandt, Rubens, El Greco, Fra 
Angelico, da Vinci, Raphael, Rouault, and 
many others. There are many versions 
of such important Biblical scenes as 
“The Crucifixion,” “The Agony in the 
Garden,” “The Visitation,” “The Ascen- 
sion,” “The Virgin and Child,” and so 
on. Also included are color slides of 
the most magnificent stained glass win- 
dows in the world at Chartres Cathedral 
in France and Sainte Chapelle in Paris. 

Slides are 2 x 2 inches and are titled 
with name of painting and artist. A 
complete listing may be obtained by 
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writing Voir, Inc., 22 East Elm Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 407) 


ditionally been fastened flat on the wall. 
If space permits, there is no reason why 
the display may not be free-standing. 
Here then, is an idea for a fresh ap- 
proach for classroom bulletin displays. 
Flexible and artistic arrangements are 





New C1assMATE No. 549 unit table 
with American Seating’s Amerex® 
plastic top, protected by aluminum 
banding. Open-front book-box with 
convenient corner entry. Aluminum 
scuff-strips on feet prevent marring 
of enamel finish. Also unit table with 
famous three-position “10-20” top; 
multi-pupil tables; chair-desk. 





> 


New CLassMATE No. 540 chair has 
rubber - cushioned ball- joint glides, 
which self-align to floors. Deep-curved 
back adjusts automatically to fit each 
occupant. Roomy seat is compound- 
curved for maximum comfort. Tapered, 
stretcher - free legs; post - and - girder, 
welded construction. NINE HEIcHTs, 
for kindergarten through college. Also 
available: tablet-arm chair. 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company. 


CLAssMATE furniture is covered by patents and 
patents pending. 


Branch Offices and Distributors in 
Principal Cities. Manufacturers of 
School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Transportation, Stadium 
Seating, and Folding Chairs. 


possible with the new framed display 
units. 

Since they are portable, they might be 
passed from one classroom to another, 
before changing their message. 

The framed perforated hardboard al- 
lows for mounting objects as well as flat 
matter. Framed with lightweight steel 
tubing, the panels are of regular %g” 
Perforall stock, drilled on 1” centers. 
They can be used in their natural dark 
finish, or painted any desired color. 

Information is available from Woodall 
Industries, Inc. 1970 Carroll Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. SS&E 23 





NEW, FUNCTIONALLY DESIGNED 


COLORAMIC 
CLASSMATES* 


Keep classrooms modern with 
Coloramic CLAssMATEs by American 
Seating — a functional, new line of 
school furniture, color-styled in 
Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 

CLASSMATE tables automatically 
adjust to uneven floors. Height is 
adjustable in 1” increments. Grace- 
ful steel pedestal standards give 
maximum leg room. CLASSMATE 
chairs are posture-perfect, adapt 
form and structure to body shapes. 

More schools buy American Seat- 
ing furniture than any other make. 
Let your American Seating man 
show you why — soon. 


AMERICAN 


SEATING 





GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Social Studies for Our Times 


With emphasis on history— 


MAN'S WAYS 


AND TIMES 
Grades 3 through 6 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 


Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


OLD WAYS 
AND NEW WAYS 


Lewis Paul Todd 
Kenneth S. Cooper 


NEW WAYS IN 
THE NEW WORLD 
Todd and Cooper 
WORLD WAYS 
Todd and Cooper 


MAN IN 


HIS WORLD 
Grades 4 through 7 or 8 


OUR BIG WORLD 
Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS 


Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


OLD WORLD LANDS 
Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


A WORLD VIEW 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


Filmstrips for social studies— 


THEN AND NOW 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The story of America—its people and resources, past and 


present—is dramatically told in 


With emphasis on geography— 


18 filmstrips, all in color. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY Morristown, New Jersey 


New York 











































Chicago 


Noble's 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


Now used in Catholic 
Schools Coast to Coast 


NOBLE & NOBLE; Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 years, Books Providing Better Education 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


San Francisco Dallas 









his popular 
religious words and teachings. 


Grade Writing Book ... . 
ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Catholic School Principals 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE. 


Atlanta 








writing series stresses Catholic 


Our Wiese be Book (ion uscript ie 4 OD se a ae $30 
onuscri BE aR dat chien 
fuo-g~ Grade Writing ‘Biot ne) 
Ovi rrensitien to Cursive Writing) rete wake otis 
Our Third — (Gane } A z 


Our Fourth Grade ae Seon 

Our Fifth Grade Writing Book ... 
Our Sixth Grade Writi 

Our Seventh 







Book Reviews 

(Continued from page 440) 
list of Dewey’s writings a reasonably 
small number which will still show 
his thought in a comprehensive and 
orderly manner, Mr. Edman has suc- 
ceeded admirably. The essays in- 
cluded are truly representative, and 
are arranged in a pattern that ac- 
cords with the logic necessary for 
a grasp of Dewey’s thought. One 
important effect of reading the book 
is the realization that this is a total 
philosophy, not merely an educa- 
tional theory. The legal and artistic 
implications of instrumentalism, for 
example, are often ignored, but they 
will be apparent to one who reads 
Mr. Edman’s edition. It is also made 
clear, both in the introduction and 
in the selections themselves, that 
there is a central theme in Dewey’s 
philosophy: a patternof inquiry, a 
way of answering questions or of 
solving problems. A useful chronol- 
ogy of Dewey’s life and bibliography 
of his publications are included. 

“Most classical philosophies,” Mr. 
Edman says in his introduction, “re- 
gard the universe . . . as a stable 
order. . . . But Dewey’s conception 
of the nature of thinking implies in 
its very terms the notion of a uni- 
verse which is always in process, 
always changing.” Most classical 
philosophies so regard the universe 
precisely because the orderly and 
stable is the intelligible. The theme 
that “all is flux” is an immaturity 
which philosophy early discards, and 
to which philosophy returns only in 
a period of regression. Such are the 
philosophies of Heracletus, of Marx, 
and of Dewey. In the Deweyan anal- 
ysis, a sensist epistemology becomes 
a psychology, a moral and political 
philosophy, a metaphysical system. 
The basic anti-intellectualism of 
Dewey’s thought might be obscured 
in a school of education; it is not at 
all obscure in Dewey’s words. 

One would hardly have to read 
more than the table of contents to 
realize that the philosophy of John 
Dewey, for all its significance and its 
genuine insights, is not compatible 
with a Christian outlook on life. This 
is perhaps the most important thing 
to know about the current educa- 
tional theory that is so much more 
than an educational theory. John 
Dewey: His Contribution to the 
American Tradition is a good book 
for the American teacher to read. 


Francis J. KERINS 
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Holy Week Lessons 
In Pamphlet Form 


Lessons on the revised Holy Week 
liturgy are available for the use of those 
religious teachers who are wondering 
what they will give their students on 
the far-reaching and significant changes 
decreed by Pius XII. 


Fides Publishers, 746 East Seventy- 
ninth Street, Chicago 19, Illinois, are 
issuing these lessons on the elementary 
and high school levels in pamphlet form. 
The Full Measure of Grace, a guide to 
the celebration of the renewed liturgy of 
Holy Week, is a 48-page text booklet for 
high school use. A free teacher’s manual 
accompanies this series of lessons (25¢ 
per copy). 


Our Week of Grace—A Child’s Guide 
to the Celebration of Holy Week is a 
324page booklet, . copiously illustrated, 
designed to assist with instruction of 
children in lower and middle elementary 
grades (16¢ per copy). 


Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P., the 
author, is an established textbook writer. 
She collaborated with Sister M. Estelle, 
O.P., of Marywood, and Dom Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, 
Minnesota, in the eight-volume grade 
school series: The Christ Life Series in 
Religion (Macmillan). She is also an 
editorial member of Worship, the na- 
tional liturgical monthly, and frequently 
contributes to Catholic periodicals on 
the teaching of Religion. 


Daily classroom instruction in the sea- 
son of Lent is an ideal time to present 
and discuss the new regulations. . 


The Fides text-booklets are divided 
into three main teaching elements: Ob- 
jective, Reflection, Application. They in- 
clude lessons on Palm Sunday, Holy 
Thursday, Good Friday, and the Easter 
Virgil. 


For all religious teachers, there is new 
motivation through the new decree to 
instill in their pupils deeper knowledge 
and appreciation of our Redemption and 
initiation into the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Sister Jane Marie presents this 
to pupils through our union with Christ, 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


An understanding of the purpose of 
the new decree will remind youth that 
they are spiritual giants in and through 
Christ, an “army set in array,” fighting 
the good fight, conquering through the 
Cross, resounding with the shouts of 
victory in the Risen Saviour. Religious 
and lay teachers who, in the few weeks 
ahead, strive to prepare those under them 
for a proper celebration of “the greatest 
mysteries” will indeed “magnify the Lord” 
by being His instruments through which 
He speaks to the children of His Mysti- 
cal Body, the Church. 
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Be Our Guest .. . 


If you are attending the NCEA convention in 
St. Louis, April 3rd, be sure and visit Booth 
H-8 to see the first showing of the superb, All 


New series of natural color, live action film- 
strips— 


“The lass And The 
Sacraments” 


P.S. Write for descriptive literature. 
*Ready April Ist. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, Incorporated 


Audio Visual Aids To Instructions 
2716 Forty First Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Choral Robes in beautiful colors for: 


@ VESPERS AND HOLY DAYS 

@ PROCESSIONALS 

@ MAY CROWNINGS 
At all occasions your School and Church Choir enrobed in colorful fabrics 
by MOORE, adds an impressive note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics now available, woven from color-locked Chromspun yarn 
for life-of-the-fabric, guaranteed, color-fastness to light, air impurities, perspira- 
tion, cleaning, moths and mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. Easy to match as 


your Choir grows. 
Write for Fabric Selector SR6 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, we ee. eee 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., ‘Brooklyn 22,N : EVergreen 3-2801 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles S7, Calif — DUnkirk 7-3205 
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FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6— 
holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 


Maximum capacity — minimum space 
Adjustable dividers — six drawers 
Baked enamel finish 
MANY MODELS SEND FOR CATALOG 


See Neumade at Booth G-9 
at the NCEA Convention 


ye a colleen) 
CORP 


250 WEST 57TH STREET. NEW YORK 19 


St. Mary Missal 
America's Most Popular 
St. Mary My Everyday Missal 
and Heritage 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and general 
for igious, edueational and lay markets 
can help you. Write for free brochure, 
We Can Publish Your Book, which describes 
our cooperative lishing plan. 

Saaeeeien ao —, Dept. E-335 


386 Fourth A 4 New York 
tn Calif.: 9172 t tunect Ord ollywoed 46 
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Saint OPK Xs el. 


HoLy 


Challenging Opportunity 


Immediate opportunity for man or woman thorou 
experienced in field of Catholic grade and hig 
school educotion to plan, organize, and supervise 
Catholic education division in long established, 
first-line textbook house. Work involves fre 
quent travel and ability to plan and success: 
carry out a profitable program of textbooks for 
Catholic schools. We are interested only in a sub. 
stantial, well balanced, and broadly competent per- 
son who wants lifetime career with a secure future, 
Age 30-40. 


Write: Box 3 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
53 Park Pl., N.Y.C. 7 
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New Liturgy from 
Palm Sunday to 
Easter. in accord- 
ance with the New 
Roman Ordo of 
1956. English text 
of all Masses and 
ceremonies. Large 
type. Red & Black. 


$.30 each 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL USE 
Now At All Catholic Bookstores 


NOW AVAILABLE 


1955 Catholic Film Directory 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 


29 SALEM WAY, Dept. C.E. 
eee 3, N. Y. 


ose 10c for Mailing 
Telephone: YOnkers 9-8785 


BETTER, FASTER READING FOR GIFTED AND 
AVERAGE STUDENTS, 100! 


Self-help learning aids to delight 
your students with dramatic gains 
in speed and comprehension. 
AVR RATEOMETER 

reading accelerator $35.00 
AVR EYE-SPAN TRAINER 

with slides 
Easy to use. . . durable. . . effective 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. E63 Chicago 5 


AUDIO VISUAL 
RESEARCH 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Service Department 
The Catholic Educator 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Consult the INDEX TO ADVERTISERS or code number of product or service on which ; 
you desire further information. Simply encircle the code number or numbers below and | 
mail this coupon. : 


123 4 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 1415 16 17 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 


For more information on AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS encircle below: 

A-V 18, A-V-19, A-V 20, A-V 21, A-V 22 

: For more information on SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT encircle below: 
SSGE 32, SS&E 33, SS&E 34, SS&E 35, SS&E 36 
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